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STRAY  LEAVES.  gazes  with  intense  delight  on  lovely  and  majestic  forms 


Hy  Professor  Wilson. 

I. 

PATRIOTISM, 

WiiAT  land  is  there  that  does  not  pour  forth  its  own 
wealth  to  its  inhabitants?  The  bounty  of  nature  to 
themselves  is  acknowledged  by  all  her  offspring;  and  the 
love  of  the  wildest  savage  to  his  dreary  home  is  a  rude 
I  native  patriotism.  Deep  custom  has  bound  his  heart  to 
the  good  which  he  understands ;  but  there  is  a  joyous 
desire  and  love  to  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  his  life, 
in  which  is  a  vividness  of  feeling  which  custom  alone 
could  not  give.  It  is  the  spirit  rejoicing  to  expatiate  in 
the  wealth  of  life  that  is  spread  before  it.  And  if  he 
iKiast  no  laws  which  challenge  the  loyalty  of  those  they 
have  protected,  and  if  the  soil  be  adorned  with  no  arts 
which  exalt  their  condition,  nevertheless,  the  hut  and  the 
hsby  stream,  the  wood  where  the  wild  deer  lie,  and  the 
pasture  of  wild  moorish  hills,  form  to  him  a  region  of  de¬ 
light,  and  he  cleaves  to  the  bosom  of  that  nature  from 
which  he  has  sprung.  Such  is  his  patriotism — the  germ 
ill  its  simplest  state,  of  that  passion  which  is  unfolded  in 
nobler  forms  among  nobler  communities.  But  the  strong 
original  instinct  of  the  human  creature  is  there,  not  less 
powerful  because  it  is  unexpanded. 

Every  one  feels  this  who  is  not  depressed  with  evils 
that  bring  distaste  even  upon  the  sense  of  life.  Here  the 
feeling  begins,  in  the  very  love  to  life,  and,  therefore,  it 
cleaves  to  those  places  which  are  life’s  home.  As  the 
state  is  nobler,  as  greater  affections  are  unfolded,  and  be¬ 
come  an  essential  pai*t  of  the  whole  existence,  they  be  • 
<^ame  a  part  of  those  feelings  which  are  compounded  in 
the  affection  of  patriotism.  Is  the  waiTior  glorious  in  the 
prowess  of  his  arm ;  does  the  nation  guard  with  pious 
I  .care  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  cherish  in  song  the  me- 
I  mory  of  ancestors  who  were  daring  in  their  own  battles, 
and  laid  down  their  life  for  their  renown  ?  The  pride  of 
bis  own  triumphs  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  of 
nld,  shall  mingle  in  the  proud  and  solemn  love  which  he 
bears  to  the  land  that  has  been  their  com.mon  birth¬ 
place.  Or  does  he  live  in  a  city  of  equal  laws — a  city 
where  rights  are  guarded  under  the  shadow  of  liberty— 
where  pure  loves  dwell  In  the  bosom  of  an  austere  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners — and  holy  fires  bui'ii  on  unviolated 
altars?  His  patriotism,  more  sacred  and  severe,  shall  com- 
pfehend  all  these  things,  which  make  the  honour  of  his 
^uutry,  and  fill  his  heart  with  its  purest  happiness.  Or 
his  country  boast  advantages  of  a  different  kind  ? 
*a  she  the  seat  of  beautiful  arts,  which  men  from  all  na- 
hons  come  to  admire  ?  Then  though  her  boast  be  only 
b^utiful  sky,  and  the  happy  genius  of  her  people,  he 
JJ^ll  feel  his.  heart  swell  with  love  and  triumph,  as  he 
^Ini  upon  that  beauty,  and  on  the  works  of  that  genius. 

I  he  too  has  breathed  only  beneath  that  beaming  hea- 

(  and  his  spirit  is  nursed  in  its  light ;  he  too  is  en- 

i  with  that  passionate  imagination,  which  listens 

I  to  the  numbers  of  soft  Aowipg  song>  which 


in  his  eye  lightens  the  spirit  of  the  creative  genius  that 
gave  them  birth.  He  loves  his  country,  because  he  is  its 
child.  What  nature  has  poured  down  on  earth  and 
heaven,  has  been  the  gladness  of  life  to  his  soul  from  the 
youngest  years  of  his  memory.  What  gifts  she  has 
poured  on  the  soul  of  the  people,  have  fallen  also  upon 
him.  And  from  these  elements,  mixed  with  all  the  loves 
and  all  the  remembrances  of  life,  is  formed  to  him  a  pa¬ 
triotism,  which  makes  one  favoured  region  of  the  earth 
more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  gives  him  a  pride  in 
the  glory  of  one  people,  a  love  to  their  welfare,  a  sorrow 
in  their  calamity,  a  shame  in  their  humiliation. 

It  is  not  the  barrenness  or  luxury  of  the  earth  that  at¬ 
taches  a  people  to  their  soil ;  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of 
empire,  or  the  narrow  boundary  of  a  little  territory,  that 
determines  the  question  of  their  national  pride.  It  is  not 
whether  they  are  self-governed  and  free,  or  the  subjects 
of  a  despotic  sceptre,  that  decides  whether  they  feel 
strongly  the  bands  that  unite  them  with  their  people. 
Every  climate,  and  every  condition  of  power,  and  every 
form  of  polity,  may  bring  forth  in  a  {leople  a  national 
spirit,  which  hinds  them  in  love  and  pride  to  a  country  of 
their  own.  If  there  has  been  among  the  nations  some 
ancient  monarchy,  high  In  its  fame  in  arms,  the  people 
who  live  under  it  shall  not  miss  the  liberties  they  have 
never  known,  but  shall  take  to  themselves  the  renown  of 
the  gallant  soldiers  they  have  sent  forth,  and  love  their 
country  for  the  recital  of  her  wars.  If  the  luxury  ^nd 
refinement  of  a  splendid  court  have  nourished  to  a  greatei* 
height  of  perfection,  in  one  nation  than  in  all  others,  the 
polished  courtesies  of  social  life,  this  distinction  of  the 
country  will  enter  into  the  pride  of  the  national  spirit, 
and  into  that  love  which  makes  one  country  alone,  above 
all  others,  the  object  of  permanent  desire.  If  at  home 
and  abroad  the  name  of  their  king  ari.se  above  that  of  the 
nation,  and  gather  to  him  all  her  glory  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  subject  will  pride  himself  in  the  glory  of  his  monarch; 
and  that  very  circumstance,  which  seems  to  deprive  his 
country  of  its  honours,  will,  by  the  self-fiatteriiig  spirit 
of  national  love,  be  converted  into  a  source  of  praise. . 

It  would  be  melancholy,  indeed,  when  we  see  how  un¬ 
equally  the  greater  blessings  of  nature,  of  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  of  mind,  have  been  dealt  to  mankind,  if  the 
love  of  a  nation  to  its  lot,  and  its  pride  in  itself,  were 
limited  to  one  or  another  of  the  different  conditions  of 
existence  that  have  been  assigned  them.  The  spirit  of 
the  human  race  has  been  differently  framed.  It  has  been 
endowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  and  enjoying  the 
good  that  is  given,  much  more  than  of  suffering  from  that 
which  is  withheld. .  It  has  been  gifted  with  a  power  of 
creating  happiness  to  itself,  by  the  very  vigour  of  its  own 
I  spirit  of  life,  and  of  i>ouring  even  beauty  around  it,  from 
the  overflowing  of  its  love.  To  every  people  there  are 
given  the  elements  of  a  strong  affection  to  their  native 
land,  and  to  all  that  it  bears ;  to  tlic  people  that  dwell 
in  it,  and  the  works  with  which  tliey  have  crowned  it. 
And  this  affection,  more  or  less  expanded,  more  or  less 
enlightened,  more  or  less  ennobled,  is  their  patriotism. 

Undoubtedly  the  feeling  is  diflVrent,  according  to  the 
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character  and  circumstances  of  the  nation.  It  Is  of  a 
higher  character,  and  takes  more  the  appearance  of  a 
virtue,  as  the  condition  of  a  people  is  itself  more  grate¬ 
ful  in  contemj^lation  to  our  moral  feelings.  Where  the 
whole  land  rejoices  in  the  light  of  liberty,  where  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  a  thousand  homes  are  inhabited  by  peaceful  con¬ 
tent,  where  public  justice  in  the  state  presides  over  in¬ 
dividual  happiness,  where  the  objects  of  a  just,  high,  and 
natural  sympathy  are  spread  wide  and  numberless  around 
on  every  side,  there,  indeed,  we  look  with  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  that  national  feeling  which  embraces  them  all, 
and  commend  it  as  a  nobler  patriotism  ;  because  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed  are  worthy 
of  all  love  and  pride,  and  we  foresee  that  no  difficult  or 
costly  sacrifices  can  be  required  by  such  a  country,  which 
will  not  be  well  bestowed  in  maintaining  its  rights,  or 
which  may  not  be  supported  by  the  feelings  which  it  in¬ 
spires.  But  every  country,  whatever  its  condition  may 
be,  has  its  own  patriotism  ;  nor  can  any  thing  utterly 
destroy  it,  but  that  dissoluteness  of  vice,  under  which  a 
people  cannot  long  exist  as  a  nation,  or  that  servitude  to 
a  foreign  dominion,  which  may  extinguish  all  national 
feeling  in  hopelessness  and  humiliation.  Shame  has  been 
called  the  “  sorrow  of  pride  but  pride,  under  such  sor¬ 
row  often  and  long  suffered,  dies — and  with  it,  in  the 
heart  of  a  nation,  dies  patriotism. 


II. 


admiration  and  love  with  which  we  are  accustomed  t 
look  on  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  feelings,  we  kn  ^ 
how  to  ascribe  to  this  part  of  our  being  its  real  dignir 
and  importance  ;  and  to  speak  of  it  adequately  to  the  part 
it  bears  in  human  virtue  and  knowledge.  In  this 
only  can  we  estimate  aright  the  importance  and  authorit^ 
that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  emotions  as  they  arise,  co/ 
sidered  merely  as  facts  of  our  nature  which  in  them  de' 
dares  itself — as  voices  from  that  soul  which  is  of  hea 
venly  frame — as  inspirations  and  revealings  which  conn* 
to  our  intelligence  from  that  power  which  framed  us  to 
feel,  and  prescribed,  in  the  original  structure  of  our  being 
the  emotion  which  should  belong  to  each  occasion  ami 
event  in  life. 


The  mere  feeling  or  emotion,  however, — the  simple 
movement  which  passion  gives  forth,  is  not  alone  of  au 
thority,  because  it  leads  alike  to  good  and  ill.  But  it  is 
never  alone.  No  feeling  arises  without  the  accompany¬ 
ing  consciousness  that  it  is  right  or  wrong.  The  voice  of 
Conscience  rises  with  that  of  passion,  justifying  or  disal¬ 
lowing.  And  the  emotion  which  thus  arises,  self-appro¬ 
ved,  is  the  only  specific  instruction  given  us  in  our  own 
minds  of  what  is  right ;  the  emotion  thus  arising,  self- 
condemned,  the  only  direct  instruction  so  given  us  of  what 
is  wrong.  And  this  allowance  or  reproval  of  our  feeling 
in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  is  the  most  authoritative  in¬ 
struction  which,  within  the  circle  of  mere  humanity,  we 
can  know ;  for  here  Nature  and  Conscience  speak  in  our 


PASSION, 


souls,  and  both  are  from  God. 


The  capacity  of  emotion  and  will,  which  is  designated 
under  the  name  of  Passion,  is  not  only  powerful  by  the 
•cogen'cy  with  which  it  exerts  its  effect  over  man,  but  also 
by  the  authority  which  resides  in  it.  For  what  does  he 
•know,  naturally,  of  good  or  evil,  hut  through  these  reve¬ 
lations  that  are  made  in  his  mind  by  pleasure  and  pain, 
aversion  and  desire  ?  Or  what  help  can  his  reason  give 
him  except  by  the  cognizance  it  is  able  to  take  of  these 
'emotions,  and  the  comparison  it  may  afterwards  make  of 
'the  different  affections  which  in  them  he  has  experienced? 
Even  that  supreme  principle  of  Conscience,  by  which  he  is 
the  judge  of  good  and  evil,  however  mysteriously  it  may 
be  itself  distinct  from  all  other  emotion  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  aversion  and  desire,  is  no  exception  to  the  remark 
just  made,  since  it  is  on  these  affections  and  emotions,  as 
they  arise  in  the  mind,  and  on  nothing  else,  that  it  does 
itself  exert  its  high  jurisdiction. 

It  is  in  this  light,  then,  that  we  ought  to  regard  the 
passionate  nature  of  man ;  not  merely  as  the  source  of 
strong  and  urgent  emotion,  not  merely  as  the  seat  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  suffering,  but  as  that  part  of  his  being  by  which 
his  whole  various  capacity  of  good  and  evil  is  developed 
in  his  nature.  When  we  have  felt,  the  mind  becomes  a 
storehouse,  in  which  thoughts  and  knowledge  are  treasu¬ 
red  up.  But  before  we  have  felt,  the  determination  of 
the  mind  is  the  same.  When  we  have  felt,  we  may  say, 
what  do  we  know  of  the  beauty  of  love,  but  that  we  have 
loved  ?  What  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  reverential 
gratitude,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  very  feeling  as  it 
occupied  our  mind  ?  W^hat  is  our  thought  of  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  religion,  but  a  renewal  of  that  solemnity,  which 
was  a  present  feeling  during  some  of  its  awful  services  ? 
But,  before  love  was  ever  strong,  before  the  benefit  was 
ever  understood  for  which  gratitude  is  felt,  before  the 
idea  could  enter  the  mind  of  that  Being  towards  whom 
religion  performs  its  service,  the  preparation  of  these 
feelings  was  as  determinate  in  the  mind,  as  the  feelings 
themselves  are  definite  after  they  are  known.  Do  we 
allow  that  these  feelings  are  good — this  love,  this  grati¬ 
tude,  this  awe  ?  Then  that  constitution  of  the  mind  is 
good,  in  which  these  feelings  are  prepared,  and  by  which 
they  are  made  inevitable ;  that  constitution  in  which  they 
already  exist  in  the  capacity,  though  not  in  the  exertion. 

Thus  regarding  it,  and  transferring  to  the  constitution 
and  original  capacity  of  these  feelings  in  our  mind,  that 


III. 

SENSIBILITY. 

In  Passion  we  find  two  states  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,— the  emotion  arising  from  contemplation  of 
the  object,  an  affection  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  which  the 
mind  may  be  passive  merely;  and,  arising  out  of  this,  the 
movement  of  the  mind  to  or  from  the  object.  There  is 
also  a  third  state,  intimately  connected  with  this  last,  and 
yet  differing  from  it, — the  state  of  will. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  the  susceptibility  of  impression 
and  emotion.  In  some  minds  this  exists  to  a  great  extent, 
without  producing  strong  exertion  of  will.  It  is  then 
called  Sensibility,  which  regards  simply  the  capacity  ot 
being  deeply  and  strongly  affected.  However,  sensibility 
itself  may  be  of  very  different  characters  ;  as  it  may  he 
quick  and  vivid,  but  transient ;  or  its  affections  may  be 
more  calm,  but  deep  and  fixed.  The  susceptibility  oi 
great  exhilaration  of  heart,  or  of  sudden  and  passionate 
sorrow,  is  found  under  the  first  character;  under  the 
second,  deep  and  steadfast  joy,  which  sustains  in  the  mind 
no  more  perhaps  than  a  calm,  bright  serenity,  and  yet 
implies  not  a  tranquil  indisposition  to  be  affected,  but  an 
extreme  and  fine  sensibility  to  pleasure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  temper  of  mind  may  produce  a  settled  and 
enduring  melancholy.  This  is  that  first  affection  in  which 
the  mind  is  merely  passive. 

Now,  though  in  considering  Passion,  we  may  regard 
these  impressions  on  the  sensibility  as  given  merely  i" 
order  to  prepare  and  lead  on  those  movements  ot  the  wi  » 
through  which  the  mind  is  turned  into  action,  which  may 
be  conceived  as  the  ultimate  purpose  and  proper  end  ot 
these  affections  of  pleasure  and  pain,— yet,  it  the  emotion 
should  not  reach  to  will,  we  by  no  means  necessari 
esteem  this  falling  short  of  its  seemingly  destined  end,  a^* 
a  defect  in  the  working  of  the  mind.  On  the  contrar)> 
the  affections  of  the  sensibility  are  often  very  touching  to 
us  to  contemplate,  or  beautiful,  majestic,  and  snhlini^ 
when  they  reach  not  to  the  production  of  any  purpose  • 
tiip  will ;  as  the  sorrow  which  is  felt  lor  those 
mourn,  when  our  sympathy  can  offer  them  nothing 
its  sorrow  ;  as  the  grief  of  those  who  mourn  the  loss  ^ 
that  which  they  have  loved,  when  their  piety 
all  impatient  murmuring  at  their  own 
vain  longing  towards  that  which  is  gone  ; — si**’*'  y 
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^ief,  in  its  simplicity,  is  most  affecting  and  beautiful.  So 
is  the  happiness  of  children,  on  whom  joy  falls  like  the 
sunshine,  and  passes  away.  Such,  too,  is  the  admiration 
we  feel  for  characters  of  awful  greatness,  who,  in  the 
humility  of  our  reverence,  seem  to  us  lifted  up  far  above 
our  imitation.  In  these  instances,  and  numberless  others 
that  will  be  supposed,  all  that  we  see  of  the  Passion  is  the 
first  simple  emotion,  strongly  declared  in  the  soul,  but 
not  passing  on  to  the  effects  that  naturally  and  properly 
arise  out  of  the  primary  feeling. 

The  tendency)  therefore,  of  desire  and  will  to  arise 
out  of  the  first  feeling,  does  not  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  emotion,  but  on  many  other  circumstances.  For 
it  shall  often  be  found  to  be  an  argument  of  deep  sensi¬ 
bility,  that  the  emotion  passes  into  no  other  form.  Its 
very  force  preserves  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  the 
feeling.  It  seems  reasonable,  indeed,  to  think  that  the 
more  deeply  any  passive  emotion  settles  upon  the  mind, 
the  less  it  will  be  disposed  to  stir  into  any  new  forms  of 
feeling.  It  is  possessed  with  the  simple,  single  affection. 
Hence,  I  believe,  it  is  found,  that  minds  of  great  feeling 
are  often  very  slow  to  derive  any  purpose  from  their  emo¬ 
tion,  even  that  which  necessarily  follows ;  or  to  con¬ 
ceive  in  what  manner  they  shall  act  upon  it ;  it  being  long 
before  the  first  deep  impression  of  emotion  is  sufficiently 
exhausted  in  the  mind,  to  allow  it  to  turn  to  any  other 
mode  of  feeling,  or  to  any  spontaneous  activity.  And  hence 
minds  which  have  afterwards  been  found  to  be  formed 
for  great  power  and  strong  passion,  have  appeared  in  early 
life  as  slow  in  passion  and  in  thought,  because  they  had 
this  nature  of  deep  affection,  and  were  of  the  kind  that 
from  strong  emotion  slowly  resume  their  ordinary  powers. 
It  is  evident  that  minds  so  constituted  are  least  of  all  to 
be  slighted.  More  is  to  be  expected  from  them  by  far 
than  from  those  which,  from  the  impulse  of  emotion,  are 
quick  to  change  their  state.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whe¬ 
ther  a  mind  that  is  versatile  in  its  emotions,  can  have  the 
endowment  of  great  power. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  in  what  manner  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  love  possesses  the  mind  of  a  mother  looking  at 
her  child  asleep.  We  can  suppose  it  to  be  a  deep  still 
feeling  that  scarce  looks  more  into  the  future  than  into 
the  past,  but  is  blest  in  present  consciousness.  The  more 
fully  her  mind  is  occupied  with  the  present  feeling,  with 
Its  single  undisturbed  consciousness,  the  deeper  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  for  that  powerful  and  indestructible  love 
which  must  afterwards  be  her  support  in  the  acts  of  ma¬ 
ternal  duty.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  feelings  of 
such  hours  will  afterwards  give  to  her  understanding  an 
Insight  into  the  constitution  of  a  mother’s  heart,  which 
she  could  no  otherwise  have  possessed ;  it  will  give  her 
light  as  to  the  nature  of  human  affections  which  she 
could  not  else  have  found.  For  (I  suppose  her  mind  not 
to  be  of  the  lowest  order)  she  will  perceive  that  in  that 
feeling  of  tender  and  happy  love,  there  was  mysteriously 
mixed  with  the  yearning  of  a  parent  bosom  to  the  being 
that  has  sprung  from  it,  the  solemn  regard  of  a  spirit 
hnowing  its  own  power  and  destination  towards  a  spirit 
to  which  its  destination  is  unknown,  and  in  which  all  its 
powers  are  folded  up.  And  she  will  perceive  how  feel- 
mgs  from  her  highest  being  may  thus  mix  with  those  of 
humblest  sort,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be 
known  only  in  the  undivided  emotion  of  one  entire  affec¬ 
tion.  She  will  thus  understand  in  a  manner  no  reason 
could  ever  teach  her,  to  what  a  moral  world  we  belong, 
^ith  what  a  moral  purpose  we  are  framed,  when  she 
nnds  that  the  tenderest  and  most  human  of  all  her  feel- 
opens  up  in  her  mind  the  consciousness  of  its  sublimer 
nature,  graciously  blending  in  a  mother’s  love  the  under¬ 
standing  of  that  sanctity  in  our  being  which  the  austere 
^nd  awful  tongue  of  religion  is  at  other  times  required  to 
Jfoclaim,  and  often  proclaims  unheard.  These  higher 
P** cceptions  making  part  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  do  not 
^troy  its  simplicity.  They  imply  nothing  of  that 
'^condary  activity  of  thought  or  will  which  I  represented 


as  interrupting  the  integrity  of  the  first  emotion.  They 
show  merely  how  deeply  the  impression  that  is  made  by 
an  object  of  affection  may  be  carried  into  our  nature— 
into  what  depths  of  our  being  its  capacities  of  love  are 
extended,  when  its  highest,  as  well  as  its  lowlier  facul¬ 
ties  can  join  in  one  single,  full,  unvarying  emotion  occu¬ 
pying  the  soul. 

Or  suppose  that  some  upright  and  ingenuous  mind,  that 
had  known  no  stain,  is,  under  the  sudden  force  of  some 
stronger  passion,  or  by  fatal  circumstances,  betrayed  into  an 
act  by  which  it  feels  itself  dishonoured.  Is  it  not  certain, 
that  the  more  oppressed  it  is  with  humiliation  and  sliame, 
the  more  it  feels  only  the  weight  of  its  offence,  turning 
aside  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  seek  for  palliatory  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  excuses,  nor  on  the  other  yet  imagining 
that  there  is  any  possible  expiation  or  recovery  for  it,— 
the  more,  in  short,  it  is  possessed  and  occupied  with  the 
single  overwhelming  consciousness  of  guilt  and  shame, 
the  more  undoubted  evidence  it  then  gives  of  the  strength 
of  moral  and  pure  feeling  in  itself,  and  the  ^urer  hope  it 
affords,  that  if  there  be  expiation  and  recovery  before  it, 
its  full  powers  will  be  exerted,  when  the  mind  rises  at 
last  to  that  better  prospect,  to  redeem  its  transgression  ? 
Contrast  that  self-humbled,  sunk  spirit,  with  him  who 
almost,  in  the  moment  he  has  violated  his  convictions  of 
right,  can  throw  off  the  one-half  of  his  offence  upon  the 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  that  betrayed  him,  anil 
the  other  half  on  his  confident  anticipation  of  redeeming 
his  error  in  the  future.  Both  these,  indeed,  are  the  na¬ 
tural  recoils  of  the  mind  from  the  oppressive  sense  of 
wrong  committed  by  itself ;  but  the  first  is  an  escape  from 
pain,  which  a  good  mind  will  be  cautious  in  allowing 
itself  at  all ;  the  second  is  that  by  which  such  a  mind 
will  at  last  seek  to  blot  out  its  fault ;  but  it  will  be  late 
in  imagining  that  it  is  possible  by  such  atonement  to  wipe 
away  offence. 

Let  us  look  at  the  same  instance  in  the  other  point  of 
view  I  have  suggested,  and  consider  what  understanding 
such  an  event  would  give  such  a  mind,  both  of  itself  and 
of  our  nature.  No  fancy,  which  ah  unsullied  mind  can 
form  of  the  pangs  of  conscious  guilt  and  dishonour,  can 
approach  to  the  reality.  He  might  apprehend  before  that 
there  were  such  pangs  in  human  nature  ;  now  he  has 
experienced,  and  knows  what  they  are.  He  will  never 
again  feel  the  same  proud  opinion  of  himself  which  he 
once  cherished.  But  he  will  ever  after  know  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  for  which  he  had  before  no  grounds,  that  man  is 
framed  as  amoral  being,  when  he  finds,  in  addition  to  his 
former  experience  of  the  happiness  of  innocence,  that 
there  is  laid  in  the  very  structure  of  his  nature  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  misery,  for  every  violation  of  a  moral  law. 

Our  imagination,  it  is  true,  always  goes  beyond  our 
present  experience  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  knowledge 
of  our  common  nature,  which  every  mind  derives  from 
the  feelings  that  have  been  made  realities  to  its  intelligence 
by  the  presence  of  the  real  objects  affecting  it,  it  has 
derived  a  less  certain  and  more  ideal  apprehension  of 
other  feelings,  from  its  power  of  placing  itself  in  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  other  objects  of 
pain  and  pleasure  are  real.  But  this  visionary  conception 
of  feelings  which  we  have  not  known— though  it  enlarges 
our  understanding  of  ourselves  and  of  humankind,  (for 
if  our  understanding  were  rigorously  restricted  to  om* 
own  experience,  we  must  tread  the  earth  in  ignorance)— 
is  always  an  unsubstantial  knowledge.  It  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  vft*tue.  It  is  no  strength  to  support  us  in  the 
harder  tasks  of  duty.  But  the  same  feelings  which  we 
may  thus  ideally  and  imperfectly  conceive,  when  they 
have  once  been  our  own,  when  they  have  been  made  real 
l)y  the  strong  possession  they  have  taken  of  our  souls, 
directed  upon  real  objects,  then  they  become  ever  after  a 
part  of  the  strength  of  our  nature.  To  speak  of  the  case 
just  supposed,  he  who  has  felt  remorse,  has  in  that  re¬ 
membrance  a  surer  strength  for  his  future  virtue,  than 
he  had  while  he  only  imagined  and  dreaded  it.  We  may 
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consider  all  other  human  heingSj,  whose  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own,  as  proving  the  strength,  the  depths, 
the  capacities  of  our  common  nature,  under  circumstances 
of  which  we  can  only  imagine  and  conjecture  the  im¬ 
pression.  They  are  making  themselves  acquainted  with, 
and  realizing  in  their  own  breasts,  its  powers  and  its 
miseries,  the  secrets  of  its  high  and  awful  constitution. 
They  are  collectively  gathering  up  that  moral  knowledge 
which  is  the  only  effectual  support  of  moral  opinion.  In 
this  manner,  humankind  is  going  on  making  experience 
of  its  own  nature.  And  each  of  us,  in  his  confined  and 
partial  experience,  must  look  upon  himself  as  very  im¬ 
perfectly  capable  of  understanding  that  common  nature 
which  he  bears  indeed  in  his  soul ;  which  may  make  itself 
a  little  felt  in  sympathy  with  the  passions,  the  desires, 
the  thoughts,  the  sufferings  of  others,  but  can  never  fully 
disclose  itself,  till  the  presence  of  the  real  objects  of  those 
feelings  shall  rouse  up  those  possible  feelings  into  reali¬ 
ties. 

I  have  said  that  the  first  state  of  passion  is  simple 
emotion.  The  passion  may  end  here,  er  it  may  not  ; 
there  are  instances,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  a  few,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  most  fitting  that  the  passion 
should  proceed  no  farther  than  this  first  simple  affection 
of  the  sensibility.  But  this,  as  I  observed,  appears  to  be 
not  in  our  nature  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  these 
impressions  on  our  feeling  are  made ;  and  generally  we 
are  able  to  show  that  they  are  important,  not  only  by  the 
present  state  of  mind  they  produce,  but  by  their  results, 
tending  to  produce  an  arousing  of  active  power  in  the 
soul.  And  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  much  we  are  aware 
of  this  general  law  and  purpose  of  our  nature,  by  obser¬ 
ving  in  what  manner  we  are  affected  by  those  instances 
In  which  the  first  impression  is  made,  and  the  result 
that  should  follow  does  not  take  effect.  As,  for  example, 
if  a  man  had  received  some  heavy  blow  in  his  fortunes, 
that  he  should  be  struck  with  consternation  and  pain  at 
the  intelligence  of  a  misfortune  which  shook  the  security 
•n  which  his  mind  had  been  accustomed  to  rest,  and 
made  the  future  look  threatening,  we  should  easily  for¬ 
give.  We  should  think  it  natural,  and  perhaps  even 
fitting.  But  what  should  we  say  of  him  if,  from  that 
feeling  of  his  calamity,  he  did  not  rise  to  exertion  of  his 
powers  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  his  injury;  if 
he  rested  in  that  fear  and  grief,  that  first  sense  of  dismay 
which  is  useful  while  it  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  injury  to  be  redeemed, 
and  to  arouse  all  its  faculties  from  their  indolence  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  accustomed  ease,  but  which  is  known  to  us  at  once 
as  pernicious  and  dishonouring,  if  it  is  prolonged  but  a  little 
beyond  its  most  necessary  season,  is  recognised  as  fatal  the 
moment  we  begin  to  perceive  that  it  has  laid  prostrate  that 
will  which  it  should  have  provoked  to  the  utmost  effort 
of  its  strength  ?  In  such  a  case,  we  say  that  the  man 
was  too  weak  for  his  misfortune  ;  and  the  stopping  short 
of  the  mind  in  the  first  stage  of  emotion  shocks  us  as 
with  the  discovery  of  some  moral  fault.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  sensibility  of  a  father  who,  on  seeing  his 
child  in  danger,  should  be  thrilled  indeed  with  horror 
and  fear  at  what  he  saw,  but  make  no  effort  for  his 
rescue  ?  That  anguish  of  fear  seems  then  to  us  to  produce 
its  proper  effect  when  it  carries  him  with  one  strong  im¬ 
pulse  into  the  heart  of  flames  for  his  child’s  deliverance. 

We  are  perfectly  prepared,  then,  by  natural  feeling  to 
judge  how  far  that  first  emotion  may  go,  and  when  it 
must  change  from  passive  feeling  to  active  power.  We 
perfectly  understand,  in  such  instances,  the  provision  of 
nature,  and  see  in  what  manner  the  primary  impression, 
though  it  should  be  useless  in  itself,  may  become  useful 
by  its  immediate  effects. 

The  purpose  which  we  can  trace  so  intelligibly  in  in¬ 
stances  like  these,  extends  widely  through  human  nature 
and  life.  Sometimes  it  requires  the  most  sagacious  and 
learned  observer  of  nature  to  perceive  that  it  is  fulfilled. 
Sut. every  miad  must  also  be  full  of  examples,  in  which, 


without  difficulty,  we  may  trace  the  manner  in  whici 
the  design  is  accomplished. 


IV. 

INFLUENCE  OP  TIME  ON  SORROW. 

When  the  first  burst  of  Grief  has  subsided,  the  suffer 
ing  that  remains  takes  properly  the  name  of  Sorrow.  Bu 
there  are  many  tempers  which  prolong  this  state ;  am 
having  once  received  deep  cause  of  sorrow,  will  not  agaii 
lift  themselves  up  from  it,  but,  nourishing  their  pain 
stretch  one  continuous  gloom  of  melancholy  over  thei 
remaining  life.  One  might  be  disposed  to  think  tha 
thei’e  are  few  losses,  and  few  minds,  to  which  this  ex 
treme  prolongation  of  sorrow  can  be  natural,  and  that  ii 
many  instances  where  it  takes  place,  the  mind  itself  ha 
been  too  busy  in  seeking  the  means  of  continuing  its  owi 
affliction.  Time  is  the  bringer  of  consolation ;  nor  doe 
it  at  all  detract  from  the  sincerity  or  the  poignancy  o 
grief,  nor  from  the  strength  of  love,  that  it  has  receive! 
consolation  from  time.  For  this  allaying  of  bitterness  i 
effected,  not  simply  by  the  interposition  of  other  objects 
bringing  other  thoughts,  feelings,  and  cares,  and  thus  de 
livering  the  heart  from  grief  by  gaining  it  from  its  pris^ 
tine  affections — the  ready  alleviation  of  all  sorrow  to  mindi 
of  little  capacity  of  passion,  and  that  which  has  beer 
most  spoken  of  by  shallow  moralists.  But  time,  withou 
injuring  the  reverence  of  the  first  affection,  will  brini 
relief  by  the  natural  course  of  the  human  spirit,  as  ma] 
be  understood  by  considering  some  of  the  circumstance 
which  constitute  the  exceeding  bitterness  that  is  felt  ii 
the  freshness  of  grief,  and  the  change  which,  in  thesi 
respects,  is  necessarily  made  by  time.  Thus,  time  acts  ii 
part  by  the  habitual  conviction  which  it  brings  on  in  tbi 
mind  of  the  sufferer,  that  the  calamity  he  deplores  is  fixec 
and  unalterable,  and  that,  in  struggling  against  it,  he  b 
striving  with  necessity  and  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Foi 
passion,  in  its  transport,  does  not  bow  even  under  thes( 
inflexible  laws.  Grief,  while  its  loss  is  yet  recent, 
struggles  not  merely  with  the  pangs,  but  with  the  reality 
of  its  affliction.  It  cannot  believe  at  first  that  he  who 
was  alive  is  dead.  The  living  image  still  lives  in  the 
soul,  and  terribly  returns  upon  it  in  its  life  and  beauty, 
though  the  body  lies  stretched  in  death  ;  and  there  is  for 
a  long  time  a  dreadful  and  agonizing  struggle  between 
the  thoughts  of  that  which  has  been,  and  that  which  is, 
before  the  mind  can  tame  down  its  own  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  subdue  the  image  of  life,  by  the  shadow  of 
mortality.  Its  first  effort  is  to  bring  that  struggle  to 
rest,  which  it  will  do  with  time.  But  when  this  sort 
of  iUusion,  which  almost  unsettles  the  belief  of  what  has 
happened,  is  dispelled  or  overcome,  there  still  remains— 
what  was  mixed  with  it — the  impatience  of  the  mind  to 
submit  itself  to  its  evil.  This,  again,  is  a  feeling  which  is 
contrary  to  nature  and  reality,  and  which  therefore  must 
be  understood  by  considering  the  nature  of  p^sion. 
Under  a  calamity  which  has  just  befallen,  there  is  the 
same  feeling  which  possesses  the  mind  under  a  calamity 
certainly  announced  and  inevitable ;  a  disposition  to  con¬ 
tend  against  it,  with  an  obscure  imagination  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  that,  by  struggling,  it  may  get  free  from  that  iron 
necessity  by  which  it  is  held.  It  is  no  more  than  a  man 
writhing  and  galling  himself  in  the  chains  which  he  can¬ 
not  break.  Now,  this  impatient  reluctance  against 
fate,  which  a  brave  man  may  feel  for  a  time  who  is  un 
expectedly  adjudged  to  death,  but  which  he  overcomes* 
merely  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  inevitable,  is 
what  takes  place,  though  with  still  greater  illusion,  m 
mind  on  which  insuppoi*table  calamity  has  fallen.  ^ 
struggles  under  its  load,  as  if  it  were  possible,  by 
gling,  to  shake  it  off.  It  strives,  in  the  impatience  m 
impotence  of  its  grief,  against  that  fate  which  has 
spoken  merely,  but  which  has  accomplished  its  j 
This  is  not  the  understanding,  but  the  unsiibdiiec 
will,  that  seems  still  to  feel  a  power  in  itself,  'V  et' 
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power  is  taken  from  it.  Now,  this  vain  and  harassing 
r^ntest  of  the  unsubinitting  mind  against  an  evil,  which 
it  cannot  bear  to  consider  and  to  acknowledge  as  fixed  and 
unalterable  for  all  existence,  an  evil  it  has  not  courage 
to  bear,  and  which  tries  to  change  that  in  imagination 
which  is  unchangeable  in  nature,  time  will  relieve.  For 
the  mind  resorts  to  its  understanding,  and  judges  its  own 
vain  efforts.  It  perceives  its  folly,  and,  by  repeated  en¬ 
deavours  to  subdue  its  will,  brings  itself  into  the  frame 
of  submission,  and  uses  itself  to  regard  as  inevitable  that 
doom  which  indeed  lies  inevitably  upon  it.  Time,  there¬ 
fore,  inasmuch  as  it  aids  the  mind  to  dispel  or  overcome 
these  illusions  of  fresh-wounded  and  unacquainted  grief, 
does  necessarily  bring  repose  to  the  vehement  agitations 
of  passionate  sorrow.  These  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  workings  of  the  mind  to  its  deliverance  from  pas¬ 
sion,  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  calmer  sorrow,  under  the 
benefit  of  time.  But,  independently  of  these  violent  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  spirit,  which  are  thus  laid  in  some  degree  to 
rest,  there  are  other  important  changes  which  go  on  in 
the  mind,  and  which  it  owes  necessarily  to  the  mediation 
of  time.  To  those  to  whom  loss  is  recent,  the  prominent 
consideration  is  their  loss.  The  simple  fact  that  the  one 
they  loved  is  taken  from  them  and  gone, — that  fact,  new, 
strange,  and  bitter  to  their  souls,  occupies  them  entirely ; 
and  the  only  light  in  which  they  can  conceive  of  the  child 
or  the  friend  is,  as  so  freshly,  and  terribly  lost.  But  that 
grievous  pain  is  not  the  only  emotion  which  in  their 
minds  belongs  to  the  remembrance  of  the  person  beloved. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  stored  with  a  thousand 
emotions  of  love,  which  purely  delightful,  and  which, 
though  in  the  first  moments  of  separation  they  enhance 
its  anguish,  have  yet  their  native  power  of  pleasure,  and 
will  re-exert  it.  The  time  must  come,  when  those  full 
recollections,  which  have  been  the  treasure  of  happy  love, 
will  be  the  soothing  of  its  afflict  ion.  All  the  gentle  and 
gracious  qualities  which  were  beloved,  all  the  remembered 
hours  of  kind  and  happy  intercourse,  will  return,  not  as 
spectres,  merely  to  haunt  the  mind  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
but  as  beatified  visions,  to  console  it  with  its  own  affec¬ 
tions.  They  have  been,  through  long  years,  the  delight 
of  the  heart  of  affection  :  that  is  their  natural  power  and 
virtue ;  and  that  is  the  power  they  must  again  exert, 
when  the  freshness  of  the  loss  is  past,  and  the  mind  be¬ 
gins  again  to  recover  strength  and  liberty,  to  look  with 
more  composure  on  its  situation,  and  to  weigh  together 
Ibe  good  and  the  evil,  which  have  been  dealt  to  it  in  that 
affection.  To  love  has  been  its  happiness,  and  it  may 
still  find  happiness  in  loving,  though  the  object  is  no 
onger  present.  But  grief,  and  the  thought  of  death 
of  immortality,  have  made  that  happiness,  which 
was  once  tender  or  unthinkingly  gay,  now  solemn  and 
ivine.  Time  renders  yet  another  change.  For  the  sor¬ 
row  that  is  felt  is  not  for  our  loss  alone  ;  but  it  is  sorrow, 
Jt  IS  pity  for  the  dead.  The  extinction  of  light  and  life, 
e  snatching  away  of  the  spirit  from  all  that  it  loved  or 
ighted  in,  and  the  consigning  of  the  living  breathing 
y  dissolution,  seem  to  us  a  dire  calamity  to  have 
cn  upon  one  that  was  full  perhaps  of  young  and  glad- 
life ;  and  this  feeling  is  strong  and  active  in  the 
t  of  the  fervour  of  grief.  But  as  time  bears  us  on 
rom  the  event,  and  we  reason  more,  we  know  that  this 
^*8  ortune  is  not  felt  by  them  ;  and  the  sorrow  we  re¬ 
in  18  much  more  for  ourselves  than  for  those  who  are 
rest. 

con^i  consideration  more.  Time  brings  the 

thin  religion.  The  mind  that  turns  itself  to 

it  u  strength,  must  find  strength  that  will  lift 

sorrows  of  a  transitory  world.  All  evil 
niust  seem  lessened  to  the  mind  that 
upon  eternity.  All  suffering  must  be 
mind,  which  looks  habitually  to  the  hand 
dl  came,  in  humble  and  adoring  gratitude  for 

has  given.  In  this,  and  in  the  other  in- 

^  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  see  the  power  which 


time  may  exert  with  respect  to  sorrow,  as  naturally  ena¬ 
bling  and  leading  on  the  mind  to  exert  its  own  means  of 
strength  in  overcoming  the  excess  of  its  grief.  That  it 
should  overcome  it  altogether,  is  not  to  be  desired.  But 
that  it  should  overcome  the  anguish  of  its  suffering,  and 
retain  a  softened  sorrow,  mixed  with  grateful  recollections 
of  affection,  is  not  only  to  be  desired  for  the  happiness, 
but  is  requisite  to  the  virtue  of  a  being,  whose  part  in  life 
it  is  not  merely  to  be  tender  in  affections,  but  strong  for 
the  performance  of  duties. 


lANTHE. 

What’s  female  beauty  but  an  air  divine, 

Thruuffh  which  the  mind’s  all  qentle  graces  shine  ; 

They,  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between. 

The  body  charms,  because  the  soul  is  seen. 

Youno. 

I  SAW  a  lady,  in  a  festal  hall. 

Move  through  the  dance  to  music’s  liveliest  tone ; 
And  ever  as  she  pass’d,  the  eyes  of  all 

Were  fix’d  intent  on  her — and  her  alone  ; 

And  she  was  fair ! — and  as  she  met  their  gaze, 

None  could  restrain  the  whisper’d  voice  of  praise  ! 

Methought  there  was  a  language  in  her  face. 

More  than  mere  beauty,  few  could  comprehend ; 

A  poetry,  a  music,  and  a  grace. 

That  chain’d  my  soul  at  once  to  be  her  friend ; 

Such  magic  dwelt  within  her  deep,  dark  eye, 

I  bless’d  her,  while  I  own’d  its  witchery  ! 

I  stole  aside — and  silently  apart 

Long  gazed  on  her — then  turn’d  to  mark  the  throng. 
With  whom  she  mingled,  and  I  ask’d  my  heart 
What  spell  to  this  one  maiden  could  belong, — 

That  she  thus  shone  supreme  in  beauty  there. 

While  thousands  seem  to  boast  of  charms  as  rare  ? 

But  soon  the  mystery  was  resolved  to  light ; 

Soon  did  I  feel,  in  all  its  power  and  truth, 

How  inward  loveliness  alone  makes  bright. 

And  lends  a  glory  to  the  brow  of  youth  ! 

Before  whose  dignity  mere  outward  show 
Fades  into  air,  like  bells  on  ocean’s  fiow ! 

Ah  !  yes,  *tis  true,  as  sunlight  gilds  the  scene. 

When  soul  shines  pure  through  every  word  and  look, 
All  minds  must  feel  her  majesty  serene  i 

*Tis  Heaven  a  radiance  lends  to  Nature’s  book ! 

And  as  bright  skies  to  streams  their  hues  impart. 

Her  face  reflected  still  the  summer  of  the  heart ! 

Geataude* 


THE  SHOEBLACK. 

Hy  Delta, 

Ah,  little  kent  thy  mother. 

That  day  she  cradled  thee, 

'file  lands  that  thou  shouldst  travel  in. 

Or  the  death  that  thou  shouldst  dee. 

Old  Song. 

‘‘  There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  human 
life  ;  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  continually  revolving  ;  and 
we  must  either  rise  with  it  or  fall.” 

‘‘  Very  true,”  said  my  friend,  as  he  emptied  his  glass, 
and  turned  a  little  more  round  to  me ;  “I  will  give 
vou  a  case  in  point,  of  which  I  happened  to  know  my- 

self.  , 

“  Some  years  ago — say  fifteen  or  eighteen— as  I  was 

returning  from  I^ondoii  by  the  mail-coach,  1  made  halt 
for  a  night  at  one  of  the  York  inns.  Ihe  room  into 
which  I  was  ushered  was  full  of  bagmen  and  travellers 
of  various  cuts  and  kinds,  and  from  the  confused  Babel 
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of  sound  1  could  occasionally  hear  a  detached  sentence 
on  politics — on  the  theatres — on  agriculture — on  the  late 
rainy  weather— the  price  of  stocks— soft  goods — and  the 
petitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  knot  in  one  corner 
were  discussing  supper ;  others,  lounging  beside  the 
hearth,  toasted  their  toes ;  while  a  third,  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  party,  half  concealed  amid  puify  exhalations, 
washed  down  the  davour  of  their  Ilavannahs  with  steam¬ 
ing  savoury  rum-punch.  Being  somewhat  fatigued,  and 
the  assemblage  not  exactly  quite  to  my  taste,  I  tossed  off 
a  sneaker,  and  rang  for  Boots, — that  indispensable  actor 
of  all  drudgery  work  at  your  public  establishments  for 
board  and  lodging. 

In  bustled  a  tall,  thin,  squalid,  miserable-looking 
creature,  his  curly  black  hair  seemingly  long  unkempt, 
hanging  about  his  eai’s  ^  in  most  admired  disorder.*  Ilis 
dress  corresponded  with  his  looks  ;  his  jacket  and  waist¬ 
coat  were  of  dark  fustian,  and  his  trowsers,  shabby  and 
shrivelled,  bore  some  traces  of  having  been  originally 
nankeen.  Around  his  neck  was  twisted  a  blue  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  the  little  of  his  linen  seen,  was  not 
only  ragged,  but  dirty.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  boot- 
jack,  and  in  the  other  a  pair  of  slippers,  while  from 
under  his  arm  depended  a  dingy  towel,  perhaps  as  a  badge 
of  office.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  crossed  the 
room  at  my  summons,  ‘  here  is  a  most  lugubrious  speci¬ 
men  of  mortality  ;  one  of  those  night-hawks  of  society, 
whom  it  would  scarcely  be  comfortable  to  meet  with, 
unarmed,  on  a  solitary  road,  towards  the  twilight.’ 

With  down-looking  face,  the  fellow  made  a  hurried 
approach  to  me,  as  if  he  had  the  feeling  of  his  task  being 
a  disagreeable  one,  and  the  sooner  got  over  the  better. 
As  he  laid  the  slippers  on  the  carpet,  placed  the  boot- 
jack  at  my  foot,  and  was  stooping  his  shoulder  as  a  ful¬ 
crum  for  assistance  in  my  operations,  I  caught  a  distinct 
glimpse  of  his  faded  features.  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 

‘  Good  Heavens  !*  said  I  to  mvself  half  aloud,  ‘  can  it 
possibly  be  Harry  Melville  !’ 

“  After  the  poor  creature  had  shuffied  out  of  the  room 
in  an  agitation  which  did  not  wholly  escape  the  remark, 
and  provoke  the  idle  laugh  of  some  of  the  loungers,  1 
hastily  rang  the  bell,  and  was  shown  to  my  sleeping- 
room  by  the  waiter,  whom  I  requested  to  bid  the  person 
come  up  who  had  brought  me  my  slippers. 

I  was  allowed  to  pace  about  for  some  time  in  a  per¬ 
plexed  and  downcast  mood,  haunted  by  many  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  departed  pleasures— by  many  delightful  associa¬ 
tions  of  other  years,  which  contrasted  themselves  with 
present  dejection,  when  at  length  I  heard  a  step  timidly 
approaching  the  door,  and  a  slight  tap  was  given.  I 
opened  it  eagerly,  and  there  stood  before  me  the  same 
doleful  apparition.  I  took  hold  of  the  poor  fellow’s  hand, 
and  led  him  to  a  chair  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  seated,  and 
the  door  shut  upon  us,  than  he  put  his  hands  over  his 
face,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  little  more  tnuiquil,  I  soothed  him  in  the  best 
way  I  could,  and  ventured  to  open  my  mind  to  him. 

“  ‘  Oh  !  let  me  alone — let  me  alone,*  he  said,  sobbing 
bitterly.  ‘  I  have  deserved  my  fate.  My  own  impru¬ 
dence,  more  than  misfortune,  has  reduced  me  to  the  state 
you  see.  Be  not  sorry  for  me  ;  I  am  beneath  your  re¬ 
gard.  1  have  deserved  it  all.’ 

“  Having  consoled  him  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  he 
voluntarily  gave  me  the  particulars  of  his  history,  which, 
as  far  as  memory  serves  me,  were  nearly  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  ertect  :  — 

“  Shortly  after  having  been  taken  into  the  counting- 
house  of  his  father, — at  that  time  a  considerable  West 
India  merchant, — he  had  married,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  his  friends,  in  the  hope  that  the  alVections  of  a  parent 
could  not  long  remain  estranged  to  an  only  son,  even 
though  conscious  that  that  son  had  injured  him  :  Per¬ 
haps  in  this  his  calculations  were  not  altogether  wrong  ; 
but  at  this  point  foreknowledge  failed,  and  unforeseen 
circumstances  blasted  his  pru'‘pccts.  The  afl’airs  of  old 


Mr  Melville  were  shortly  after  thrown  into  disorder  bv 
unsuccessful  speculations ;  and  matters  at  length  grew  so 
bad  as  to  involve  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  old  man 
was  received  into  the  country  residence  of  a  relation  • 
but,  brought  up  in  habits  of  activity  and  business,  his 
mind  could  not  withstand  the  dread  reverse ;  and,  after 
a  few  listless  months,  one  shock  of  palsy  following  an¬ 
other,  hurried  him  off  to  a  not  unwelcome  grave. 

“  The  penniless  and  imprudent  Henry  soon  found  that 
he  had  wedded  not  only  himself,  but  another,  to  misery, 
as  the  dark  night  of  ruin  closed  around  them.  They 
were  both  young,  and  capable  of  exertion,  but,  living  on 
the  faith  of  future  prospects,  and  a  speedy  reconcilement, 
they  had  contracted  debts,  from  which  they  saw  no  pos- 
,  sible  way  of  extricating  themselves.  Matters  grew  worse 
!  and  worse,  and  at  length  the  poor  fellow  was  afraid  to 
j  leave  his  home  from  fear  of  bailiffs. 

I  “  At  length  he  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  dragged 
to  jail ;  and,  on  the  news  being  incautiously  carried  to 
his  young  wife,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and 
perished  in  giving  birth  to  a  child,  not  unfortunately 
dead.  The  heart  of  the  miserable  man  was  rent  asunder 
on  learning  his  domestic  calamities ;  scorned  and  despi¬ 
sed,  friendless  and  unpitied,  he  beheld  from  the  iron- 
bound  windows  of  his  prison,  the  coffin  that  contained 
the  remains  of  his  wife  and  child,  carried  through  the 
streets  by  strangers  to  the  place  of  interment,  while, 
yearning  with  the  feelings  of  the  husband  and  father,  he 
was  denied  the  mournful  solace  of  shedding  a  tear  into 
their  grave. 

‘‘  Condemned  to  the  social  contamination  of  the  base 
and  vile,  he  endured  the  wretchedness  and  the  disgrace  of 
confinement  for  two  months,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty 
by  the  benefit  of  the  act  which  so  provides,  on  making 
oath  of  surrendering  up  every  thing.  Into  the  world, 
therefore,  was  he  cast  forth,  branded  and  stigmatized, 
destitute,  and  beggared  in  every  thing  but  the  generous 
pride  which  withheld  him  from  soliciting  charity.  Bred 
to  no  profession,  he  knew  not  whereunto  to  turn  his 
hand ;  and  misery  pressed  so  hardly  upon  him,  that  un¬ 
hallowed  thoughts  of  suicide  began  to  suggest  theiUvSelves 
to  his  troubled  mind.  From  town  to  town  he  wandered, 
soliciting  the  situation  of  clerk  in  any  countinghouse ; 
but,  alas  !  he  had  no  references  to  make  as  to  character, 
no  certificates  of  former  engagements  faithfully  tulfilled. 
For  days  and  days  together,  he  had  not  even  a  morsel  ol 
bread  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger.  To  add  to  his 
wretchedness,  his  clothes  had  become  so  shabby,  Irom 
exposure  to  wind  and  rain,  and  sunshine,  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  public,  or  during  daylight, — so  lay 
about  the  fields  and  wastes  till  sunset,  when  he  ventured 
nearer  to  human  dwellings. 

“  To  have  offered  himself  for  any  situation  in  such  a 
squalid  condition,  would  have  been  certain  exposure  to 
contumely,  refusal,  and  suspicion ;  and  at  length  the 
lingering  rays  of  pride  which  had  hitherto  sustained  hiiu» 
sank  amid  the  darkness  of  his  destiny. 

“  Necessity  is  a  stern  teacher.  Even  the  face  of  maih 
which  he  had  sought  to  shun  in  his  misfortunes,  became 
to  him  at  length  a  sufferance  necessary  to  be  borne;  so, 
as  he  was  at  first  thrust  from,  so  was  he  at  length  diawii 
back  to  the  dominion  of  society.  From  the  moorlaiu 
wastes,  where  he  could  pick  a  few  wild  berries,  and  Irom 
the  seashore,  which  afforded  some  shellfish,  he  came,  y 
degrees  imperceptible  but  sure,  to  be  a  spectator  at  t  e 
corner  of  streets,  and  a  hanger-on  about  stable}  ai  s> 
where  he  casually  earned  a  few  pence  by  assisting  t 
grooms  to  carry  water,  or  lead  gentlemen’s  horses. 
is  the  lowest  situation  which  admits  not  of  promotion^ 
and  through  course  of  time,  my  old  schoolfellow 
j  be  promoted  to  the  oflice  in  which  I  loiind  him.  ^ 

j  “  Poor  fellow  !  did  you  ever  hear  what  became  o  * 

afterwards  ?’*  . 

I  “  Yes  I  did,  and  a  miserable  end  he  had,  thoug  * 

I  deemed  by  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  piompl^^ 
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He  was  killed  iu  rescuing  a  child,  which  had  fallen  before 
the  wheels  of  the  mail-coach ;  and  the  grateful  parents 
not  only  gave  him  a  decent  funeral,  but  erected  a  simple 
tablet  over  him,  recording  his  fate,  and  their  gratitude. 

‘‘  It  is  dreadful  to  think  on  the  abyss  into  which  a 
single  erring  step  from  the  paths  of  prudence  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  us,”  said  I. 

“  Yes,”  answered  my  friend  ;  ‘‘  and  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  of  going  wrong  ;  while  I  defy  you  to  go  right 
save  by  one.” 


AN  ORISON. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 


Lost  are  the  living  stars 
On  yon  blue  welkin  bright, 

Far  through  the  soundless  vault  of  heaven 
Folded  in  light ! 

For  the  cloud-breathing  sun 
Unbinds  his  amber  tresses, 

And  the  mountain  brows  are  blushing  blood 
In  his  earliest  caresses. 

The  dews,  which  twilight  shed 
Through  earth’s  great  censer,  wing 
Their  golden  flight  from  a  thousand  llowers, 
The  dowers  of  a  fairy  spring  ! 

And  the  mossy-nested  birds 
Are  marshall’d  in  the  sky. 

Striking  the  strings  of  Nature’s  lyre 
111  mirthful  melody ! 

The  sea  is  foaming  gold 
From  his  vases,  far  below. 

In  blossoms  of  jiale  coral  wreathed— 

Foliage  of  snow ! 

Beautiful,  beautiful ! 

Is  the  goodly  sun  uprisen, 

Like  a  captive  monarch  to  his  throne, 

From  some  far  fortress -prison  ! 

Wonderful,  wonderful. 

As  heaven’s  great  host,  in  night 
Stirring  creation’s  pulses,  through 
The  awful  infinite ! 

The  heart  of  the  Eternal  throbs 
Through  thy  immortal  blaze, 

Sun  !  that  hath  Hooded  back  the  stars 
In  the  ocean  of  thy  gaze ! 

And  the  night  that  shone  with  dreamy  worlds 
On  its  robe  of  grief-like  hue. 

Burst  from  thy  golden  bayonets,  back 
To  the  chaos  where  it  grew  ! 


THE  DEAR  YEARS. 


JBf/  Robert  Chambers. 

former  times,  when  Scotland  was  a  poor,  ‘‘ half- 
halt-clad,  half-sarkit”  country  at  the  very  best,  and 
the  maxims  of  political  economy,  and  the  wealth  in¬ 
troduced  by  commerce,  had  as  yet  provided  men  with  the 
Cleans  of  obviating  the  effects  of  bad  seasons,  our  popula- 
‘on  was  subject  to  the  most  awful  miseries,  in  the  shajie 
^  famine,  which  sometimes  lasted  with  more  or  less 
^^rulence  tor  a  course  of  years.  The  most  severe  cala- 
of  this  kind  on  record  occurred  at  the  meeting  of 
*  17th  and  I8th  centuries,  when  a  series  of  bad  crops, 
^flanaencing  in  1097,  and  not  ending  till  1701,  reduced  j 


the  people  to  a  state  of  privation  and  suffering  quite  un¬ 
exampled.  The  earlier  of  the  winters  of  those  years 
were  so  intensely  cold,  that  the  unhouscled  children  of 
nature  died  in  the  fields, — the  birds  dropped  from  the 
trees, — and  the  smaller  insects,  such  as  Hies,  were  nearly 
exterminated.  The  meagre  crops  of  those  years  had  to 
be  rescued  from  the  snows  of  November  and  December— 
a  species  of  labour  which  deprived  many  of  the  poor 
working  people  of  the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet.  At 
length  the  scarcity  reached  a  height  in  1700.  The  meal 
was  then  sold  at  two  shillings  a-peck,  a  price  which 
placed  it  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  people. 
And  not  only  was  this  great  cardinal  necessary  of  Scottish 
domestic  life  elevated  to  such  an  exorbitant  price,  but  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  it  at  all.  It  is  recorded, 
that  when  women  sometimes  came  to  market,  and  found 
that  the  whole  disposable  grain  of  the  place  had  been 
already  disposed  of,  they  would  be  seen  clapping  their 
hands  and  tearing  off  their  head-dresses,  with  the  most 
heart-rending  exclamations  of  despair,  knowing  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
children  for  a  number  of  days,  unless  succoured  by  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours. 

Under  such  distressing  circumstances,  the  affections  of 
domestic  life  were  very  apt  to  disappear  in  the  selfishnes^ 
of  individual  misery.  Ilonest  Patrick  Walker,  the  pious 
pamphleteer  so  much  quoted  in  the  ‘‘  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,”  relates,  that  some  declared  they  “  could  mind 
nothing  but  food,  and  were  utterly  unconcerned  about 
their  souls,  whether  they  went  to  heaven  or  hell.”  Yet 
there  Avere,  no  doubt,  many  instances,  also,  of  mothers 
tearing  the  bite  from  their  owui  disinterested  mouths,  to 
give  it  to  their  offspring, — of  good  hearts  which  could 
succour  the  deeper  distress  of  friends,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  destruction, — and  of  Christians  who,  regarding  every 
evil  in  life  as  the  inllictiou  of  an  all-wise  and  unchal¬ 
lengeable  Deity,  would  bear  their  jiains  with  unbroken 
minds,  and  fulfil,  till  the  very  last,  all  the  duties  of  a  good 
life. 

There  lived  in  those  days  a  certain  bailie,  in  the  town 
of  (  oldstreain,  whose  descendant,  in  1820,  related  to  me 
the  following  anecdotes,  which  liave  been  handed  down 
by  family  tradition. 

At  one  ]»articular  crisis  of  the  famine,  this  goodmaii, 
though  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  place,  found  it  (juitc 
impossible  to  produce  a  meal  for  his  children.  The  day 
had  been  spent  entirely  without  food,  and  towards  night 
the  little  creatures  were  getting  so  clamorous,  that  the 
parents  despaired  of  seeing  them  fall  asleep  without  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  supper.  In  this  emergency,  the 
bailie  bethought  him  of  a  barrel  of  ale  wliich  had  long 
lain  in  his  cellar.  Hut  in  the  first  place  he  called  in  the 
town-piper  with  his  bagpipes.  Having  set  this  official  to 
play  a  lew  merry  tunes,  the  children  all  fell  a-dancing, 
and  he  then  supplied  them  each  with  a  little  of  the  ale, 
the  piper  included.  Under  this  double  inllueiice  of  music 
and  drink,  the  poor  things  danced  still  more  energetically, 
till  at  length  they  became  so  overpowered  by  fatigue  and 
the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  as  to  full  into  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  they  only  awoke  next  morning  to  a  meal 
w’hich  had  in  the  meantime  been  provided. 

During  the  famine,  four  bolls  of  oatmeal  were  sent  to 
Coldstream  market  to  be  sold,  and  were  consigin'd  to  the 
care  of  the  bailie.  His  wife  took  him  aside,  and,  directed 
by  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  counselled  him  to  secure  one 
of  the  bolls  for  the  use  of  his  own  family.  Hut  he  kindly 
rebuked  her  for  her  selfishness,  and  said  he  would  per¬ 
form  what  he  considered  his  duty,  by  dealing  out  the 
meal  to  the  poor  jieople,  in  jan  tions  corresponding  to  the 
I'xtent  of  their  families,  ranking  himself  among  the  rest. 
He  did  so  most  scrupulously,  and  it  w'as  remarked,  as  a 
token  of  the  favour  of  Heaven  for  such  correct  principle, 
that  the  little  quota  he  thus  reserved  for  his  own  use, 
served  to  sustain  his  family  exactly  till  uiiother  supply 
was  procured. 
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The  mort^ility  occasioned  by  this  famine  was  very  great. 
The  people,  by  way  of  making  their  little  occasional  sup¬ 
plies  of  meal  go  as  I’ar  as  possible,  used  to  grind  it  up 
with  a  vast  proportion  of  way-side  herbs  and  seeds  of  an 
unhealthy  character,  which  were  almost  as  fatal  as  abso¬ 
lute  want.  Patrick  Walker  tells  us,  that  deaths  and 
burials  at  length  grew  so  frequent,  that  the  living  were 
wearied  with  taking  care  of  the  dead  ;  it  was  found  dif- 
ticult  to  raise  a  sufficient  company  to  inter  a  neighbour 
decently  ;  and  many  corpses  got  neither  coffin  nol*  wind¬ 
ing-sheet,  but  were  drawn  to  the  grave  upon  sledges,  as  is 
done  upon  occasions  of  pestilence  abroad.  It  Avas  quite 
a  customary  sight  in  Ayi’shire,  according  to  a  traditionary 
source  of  intelligence,  to  see  the  bodies  of  people  Avho  had 
died  of  starvation,  lying  under  the  high  thorn  hedges, 
which  then  formed  the  only  boundaries  of  roads  and  fields 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  these  Avere  never 
buried,  but,  after  lying  above  ground  till  the  return  of 
better  times  re-aAvakened  natural  feelings  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people,  Avere  put  out  of  sight  by  a  coA^ering  of 
earth. 

It  is  said,  that  the  famine  Avas  fatal,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  in  the  northern  ])rovince  of  Moray;  in  so  much, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Kininvie,  only  three  smoking  cot- 
y^ges  Avere  left,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  others  having 
Nfeed  during  that  heavy  visitation.  “  Prom  poverty  and 
the  HAvful  prevalence  of  mortality,”  says  a  provincial 
chronicler,  (the  ingenious  Mr  C.arruthers  of  the  Inver¬ 
ness  Courier,)  “the  ordinary  rites  of  Christian  burial 
were  denied  to  the  j»oor,  and  large  holes  were  dug  in 
many  places,  into  Avhich''  their  bodies  Avere  consigned. 
One  maiden  lady  in  Garmouth,  Avhosc  memory  is  still 
gratefully  embalmed  in  the  recollections  of  the  peasantry, 
provided  shrouds  and  coffins  for  such  as  AA^andered  to  her 
door  to  die ;  and,  so  anxious  Avere  the  poor  to  aA’^ail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  last  privilege,  that  they  AA'oiild  husband  their 
little  stock  and  journey  far  and  near,  that  they  miyht  close 
their  eyes  secure  of  decent  interment  /”  In  the  Highlands, 
hunger  pinched  the  people  as  hard  as  anyAvhere  else. 
There  used  long  to  be  a  traditionary  recollection  at  In¬ 
verness,  of  a  vision  of  poor  famished  Avretches,  Avho  came 
out  like  spectres  from  the  glens  and  Avoods,  and  set  up  a 
Avail  of  misery  before  the  toAvn,  that  pierced  the  very 
hearts  of  the  honest  burghers,  themseh’es  very  nearly  as 
necessitous  and  as  miserable. 

The  folloAving  little  tale  of  human  ignominy  and 
Avretchedness,  connected  Avith  the  famine  of  1700,  is  from 
the  recollection  of  an  aged  gentleman,  to  Avhom  it  Avas 
I’elated  by  his  grandmother,  the  date  of  AA’hose  birth  Avas 
1701.  For  many  years  before  the  famine,  a  poor  old 
woman,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  gentle  beggars,  as  they 
are  called  in  Scx)tland — that  is,  persons  originally  of  good 
condition,  but  Avho  have  been  reduced  to  beggary — used  to 
Avander  about  Ayrshire,  living  chiefly  in  the  houses  of 
the  farmers,  to  Avhom  her  company  Avas  acceptable,  on 
account  of  her  having  “  a  Avonderful  gift  of  prayer.” 
About  the  year  1695,  this  sanctimonious  person,  though 
she  bad  partaken  of  the  family  supper,  Avas  detected  one 
night,  at  a  farm-house  Avhere  she  lodged,  licking  the  cream 
olV  one  of  the  best  boynes  in  the  dairy.  Such  a  failing 
in  “  a  professor”  Avas  A’ery  shocking  to  the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  community,  and,  accordingly,  the  poor  woman 
was  noAV  so  much  despised  and  reviled,  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  disappear  from  that  district  of  the  country, 
and  try  her  fortune  in  a  scene  Avherc  she  Avas  less  known. 
In  time,  the  j)eople  almost  forgot  the  A’ery  existence  of 
such  a  person  ;  tlie  AV’aA’es  of  society  closed  over  her,  and 
she  Avas  the  same  to  Ayrshire  as  if  she  had  never  lived. 
But  it  Avoiild  appear  that  tlie  unhappy  AA’retch  did  not 
find  it  jM)ssil)le  to  obtain  a  ]»roper  settlement  anyAvhere 
else,  owing,  perhaps,  to  her  not  !»eing  anywhere  else  “  the 
accustomed  beggar,'^  Thus,  Avhen  the  famine  began,  like 
a  dejected  bark  <iriven  back  by  storms  to  its  little  liaA’cn, 
she  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  shelter  and  sustenafice, 
cveryAvhere  ylse  denied,  in  the  circle  of  country  where 


she  was  alone  knoAvn  either  for  good  or  evil.  Previous  to 
the  unfortunate  exposure  which  drove  her  from  Ayrshire 
she  had  been  a  decent-looking,  neatly  dressed  Avoman 
Avith  a  trace  of  the  gentility  of  better  days ;  but  noAv 
misery  had  pinched  her  hard  ;  her  clothes  were  the  most 
wretched  that  could  be  conceived,  and,  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sive  phrase  in  which  her  tale  Avas  related,  it  was  possible 
to  trace  her  path  by  the  A’ermin  which  she  dropped  in  her 
progress.  The  last  circumstance  Avas  a  sufficient  cause, 
if  no  other  had  existed,  for  denying  a  lodging  to  the  pour 
Avretch,  Avhile  the  famine  of  the  time  afforded  an  equally 
good  reason  for  refusing  to  extend  to  her  the  means  oV 
supporting  life.  Thus  circumstanced — an  outcast,  starved, 
diseased,  overrun  with  vermin — this  miserable  creature 
dragged  her  living  corpse  to  the  banks  of  the  water  of 
Annick,  (a  rivulet  which  runs  through  the  parish  of 
SteAvarton,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Irvine,) 
and  there  upon  a  little  hillock  lay  down  to  die.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  my  informant,  who  every  day  came  out  to  the 
place  Avhere  she  was  lying,  and  threw  her  a  bannock  and 
a  piece  of  cheese,  she  survived  nine  days,  but  died  upon 
the  tenth,  as  striking  a  picture  of  human  misery  as  ever 
cumbered  the  earth.  The  time  was  one  of  horrible 
sights,  and  accordingly  no  one  stirred  to  offer  her  Avretch- 
ed,  dilapidated  corpse  the  rites  of  burial,  or  even  to  fling 
a  stone  or  a  handful  of  earth  upon  it,  for  many  months 
after. 


AT  SEA  IN  A  FOG. 

Wkre  you  ever  at  sea  in  a  fog, 

When  the  ship  lies  as  still  as  a  log, 

And  all  round  her  edge 
The  haze  like  a  hedge 
Keeps  you  close  in  a  charming  incog  ? 

There  is  never  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

Save  the  horn  of  the  man  upon  guard, 
Tliat  all  vessels  near 
May  know  to  keep  clear, 

For  before  them  they  can’t  see  a  yard. 

Hands  in  pocket,  and  quid  in  cheek.  Jack 
Keeps  pensively  pacing  the  deck, 

Or  splices  a  rope, — 

Having  whistled  till  hope 
Of  a  breeze  has  become  quite  a  Avreck. 

Upon  every  thing  in  the  ship 
For  days  hangs  the  same  cheerless  drip  ; 
Says  the  captain,  “  If  Ave 
Must  be  Avet,  let  it  be 
In  a  gale  that  will  make  our  sails  dip  !” 

A  man  is  sent  up  to  the  mast. 

In  hopes  he’ll  spy  something  at  last : 

“  Ho  !  Avhat  do  you  see  ?” 

You  sing  out ;  and  sings  he, 

“  Thick  blankets  of  fog  driving  past !” 

“  Ay,  blankets  for  Ocean  to  Avrap 
Himself  in  for  a  very  long  nap  ! 

Oh,  for  a  cat’s  paw. 

To  give  him  a  claAv, 

And  toiissle  the  old  boy’s  nightcap 
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THE  RED  MANTLE.^fc 
From  the  German, 

'Maxv  yoars  Lcftire  the  bi\i;inniii^  of  tlio  tliirty-ycars’ 
war,  a  youn^  artisan  of  LJrcnien,  travellini;  to  perfect 
himself  in  liis  trade,  entered  a  little  mar];et-t»)\vn,  not  far 
distant  from  the  froiitiers  of  the  Xetherlands,  one  even- 
after  a  lon^  day’s  journey.  Every  et)riier  of  the  inn 
was  already  taken  ])ossession  of  by  a  earavan  of  wai^^on- 
ei**j :  and  the  landlord,  who  tluui^ht,  j>erhai>s,  he  disco¬ 
vered  something  of  the  landlouper  in  his  frani:,  care-defy¬ 
ing  countenance,  advised  him,  without  much  circumlo¬ 
cution,  to  walk  on  to  the  next  village.  Our  weary  traveller 
liiul  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  his  bundle  on  his  back 
a;,^iin,  muttering  all  the  while  curses  on  this  hard-hearted 
publican  between  his  teeth. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  host  seemed  to  be  seized  witli  a  fit 
of  cointiassion.  ‘‘  Hark  ye,  my  lad,”  he  cried,  “  iijion 
sticond  thoughts,  I  think  I  can  stow  ye  away  for  tlie 
iii^Iit.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  castle  tliere,  it  is 
not  inhabited,  and  1  have  the  key.”  In  this  olfer,  which 
TiMiik  (that  was  our  hero’s  name)  gladly  accepted,  there 
was  however  nuire  of  the  sho'w  than  the  substance  of 
kindness.  The  knavUli  Iiost  lunl  susi)eeted  the  nature  of 
the  stranger’s  complimentary  expressions,  and  n^solved  to 
revenge  himself  by  the  agency  of  a  roistering  spirit  wliitdi 
haunted  the  castle. 

The  residence  of  whiid.i  he  spoke  stood  upon  an  abrupt 
hill,  which  overhung  the  town,  straight  before  the  door 
of  the  inn,  from  w'hich  it  was  only  separated  hy  the  road, 
and  a  small  trouting  stream.  On  account  of  its  pleasant 
situation,  it  was  still  kept  in  repair  and  well  furnished, 
and  employed  by  its  owner  as  a  hunting-box.  He  used 
it,  however,  only  in  the  daytime.  As  soon  as  the  stars 
showed  tiiemselves,  he  marched  out  with  all  his  attend¬ 
ants,  to  avoid  tlie  tricks  played  upon  them  at  night  by  the 
ghost, — for  by  day  it  was  quiet  enough. 

Tlie  sun  had  gone  down,  and  a  dark  night  set  in,  when 
Frank  reached  the  door  of  the  old  building  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  mine  host,  who  carried  a  good  supper  and  a  bottle 
ot  wine  in  a  basket.  He  had  also  brought  along  with  him 
two  candlesticks  and  a  pair  of  wax  tapers;  lor  as  no  one 
dared  to  await  the  apiiroacli  of  twilight  in  the  castle,  all 
such  movables  had  been  discarded  as  useless.  lly  the 
way,  I’rank  cast  more  than  one  anxious  glance  at  these 
costly  ju’eparations,  fur  he  remembered  the  low  state  of 
his  tinances.  “  The  light  in  the  lantern  is  enough  to  show  | 
aie  to  bed,  and  I  am  too  slee[>y  to  be  long  of  linding  my 
way  thither.  Ily  the  time  I  awake,  tlie  sun  will  be  up.” 

“  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,”  rejilied  the  host,  “  tliat 
there  is  a  report  of  the  castle’s  being  haunted.  But  never 
lear,  you  see  we  are  within  call  if  any  thing  sliould  hap¬ 
pen,  d'he  household  will  he  astir  this  whole  bles-sed  I 
night;  and,  after  all,  I  have  lived  iu  the  ])lace  for  thirty 
years,  and  never  seen  any  thing.  I  have  heard  noises  to 
be  sure,  but  they  must  have  come  from  the  cats  and  mice 
ni  tin*  granary.  In  case  of  the  w'orst,  however,  I  have 
brought  these  lights,  for  we  know  that  ghosts  always 
‘^bun  them.” 

was  no  lie  that  he  liad  never  seen  a  ghost  in  the 
;  for  he  had  taken  precious  care  never  to  set  a  foot 

It  after  sunset.  Even  on  this  occasion,  he  kept  on  the 
side  of  the  door,  handing  the  victujils  to  his  guest, 
<^cscribing  the  way  to  the  state  apartments,  and  gallo[):ng 
down  hill  to  the  eminent  hazard  of  his  neck.  Trank 
sb*pped  tearlessly  into  the  deserted  abode,  firmly  cwnviiiced 
Jhat  the  story  of  the  ghost  was  mere  nonsense.  He  had 
advised  by  a  wise  man,  when  he  set  out  on  his 


journey,  never  lo  believe  more  than  one-half  of  what  he 
heard,  and  experience  had  taught  him  to  disbelieve  the 
other. 

I'ollowing  the  landlord’s  directions,  lie  mounted  a  spiral 
slaircast*,  and  reache«l  a  door  which  he  i»peiied  with  the 
key.  A  long  sombre  gallery,  which  echoed  again  lo  his 
sounding  steps,  brought  him  to  astatedy  hall,  out  of  which 
he  passed  by  a  side-door  into  a  suite  of  apartments,  fiir- 
nislied  with  the  utmost  luxury  ami  elegance.  He  se  lect- 
e«l  for  his  bedroom  the  most  cheerful,  from  the  windows 
of  \vhieh  he  looked  down  upon  the  inn,  and  could  hear 
every  word  that  was  sjadvcn  there.  He  lighted  his  wax 
candles,  set  himself  to  supper,  and  ate  with  the  relish 
and  composure  of  a  nobleman  of  Otaheite.  'The  big- 
(  bellied  bottle  guaranteed  him  against  thirst.  As  long  as 
I  liis  teeth  w’ere  busied,  be  never  once  thought  of  the  glmst. 
If  at  some  distant  noise  timidity  would  cry  “tlnu’e  it 
comes,”  courage  instimtly  jinswered,  “  nonsense  !  it’s  tin* 
cats  and  r.'its  battling.”  But,  during  the  half  l.our  of 
digestion,  terror  whisjjcred  three  anxious  suggestions  iu 
bis  ear,  fm*  one  answer  that  courage,  was  able  to  iVame. 

He  to(»k  care  to  shut  and  bolt  the  door  hel\)re  fear  Iiad 
completely  mastered  him,  and  sat  down  uj»on  a  seat  iu 
the  l)ow-window.  He  opened  the  lattice,  aiul,  iu  (uder 
to  dissipate  the  thick-coming  fancies  that  weie  ereej>ing 
over  him,  he  looked  to  the  skies,  examined  the  pliysio-# 
gnoniy  (d*  the  moon,  and  counted  how  often  the  stars  were 
snulieil.*  The  street  beneath  liim  was  deserted,  and, 
notwithstanding  mine  host’s  story  of  the  nightly  hustle 
in  his  inn,  the  door  was  shut,  the  lights  w(*i‘e  extinguished, 
and  every  thing  was  quiet  as  a  churchyard.  Tlie  night- 
watch  blew  bis  born,  and  filled  the  whole  Jiir  with  his 
sonorous  voice  as  he  aimoiinced  tlie  hour —  so  direeily 
under  the  window,  that  Trank  might  have  held  a  cmi- 
versatiou  with  him,  for  comjiaiiy’s  sak(*,  if  there  had  been 
any  ebanee  of  tlie  dignitai'v’s  venturing  to  abide  a  ciiai- 
leiJge  from  so  suspicious  a  locality. 

It  may  be  a  ])leasing  recreation  to  phib»sojdiize  on  the 
pleasures  of  solitude  in  a  ])opuloiis  city,  full  of  bustle  as  u 
bee-hive,  to  represent  her  as  the  loveliest  playmate  of 
man,  exaggerate  all  her  most  winning  features,  and  .sigii 
for  her  embraem  But  in  her  native  home,  in  some, 
deeji  wood,  or  tdd  deserted  castle,  where  desolate  walls 
and  vaults  awaken  Imrror,  and  nothing  breatlu's  the 
breath  of  life  save  the  melancholy  owl — she  is  hy  no 
means  the  most  agreeable  comjianion  for  the  timid  iii^ht- 
wandeier,  especially  if  he  is  in  momentary  exjieetalioii  of 
:i  visit  from  a  ghost.  In  such  a  situation,  a  conver.sat  hni 
with  the  watchman  from  the  window  may  have  iii<,re 
attractions  than  the  perusal  of  the  most  pathetic  eulogy 
of  solitude.  Had  ?Jr  Zimmerman  c.hanced  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  our  Inso’s  situation,  in  C’astle  liummelsbuiy,  on 
till!  Westphalian  frontier,  he  would  liave  gaiii<*d  excellent 
bints  for  a  much  more  interesting  treatise  on  Sociality 
tfuin  that  which,  in  all  probability,  some  tiresome  assem¬ 
bly  set  In  III  to  write  about  Solitude. 

Alidnight  is  the  name  of  the  liour  at  which  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world  awakes  to  life  and  activity,  when  grosser  ani¬ 
mal  iiatun;  lies  buried  in  deep  slumber.  Trank  naturally 
prefern'd  getting  over  that  anxious  period  in  his  sh*ep  ; 
so  lie  shut  the  window,  made  once  more  the  round  of  the 
apartment,  pee|H*d  into  every  nook  and  corner,  simtlVd 
the  candles  that  they  might  give  more  light,  and  stretched 
himself  upon  the  bed,  wliicii  felt  extremely  soft  to  his 
weary  limbs.  He  could  not,  however,  tall  asleep  so  soon 
as  lie  wished.  A  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which 
he  attributeil  to  a  degn*e  of  fevi‘ri>hnes.s  eause<l  by  tlio 
extreme  beat  of  the  <lay,  kept  bim  awake  for  a  short  time, 
wliicli  Iiii  <*mjdoyed  in  utt.iiiig  a  more  earnest  jirayer 
than  be  bad  said  for  a  long  time.  This  exercise  bad  its 
usual  edect  ;  it  was  followed  byaswei't  sleep.  An  hour 

^  Tlie  met  1  or.'?  eallejl  sboi»ting  stars  are,  in  tli(*  popular  m>  tiio. 
of*  (I'^tricN  i»r  ta*r:o:i::y,  ln‘liev«Ml  to  he  Tie*  .sioill  uj'  tio* 


tif  1  *'  toe  U‘..read5  of  Ma.s.eu-.’'  Via*  «‘|<iiOfl.*  in  tlial  hean.  l.».*y  of  >oim*  d'^tricN  of  Eermany,  ln‘liev«*(I  to  he  Tie*  .suit If  of  tie* 

tale  to  whielTsir  Walter  refer.-,,  is  iiow  }  r.*  jiitL  .1  lo  t!ic  hri^ht  ea.ndle.:  (  f  the  firii'miicat,  tlirown  tm  ay  iiisteaihit  being  put 
reader — we  believe  lor  the  fait  tln:e.  int )  a  pair  of  iirihe.'s. 
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might  have  elapsed,  when  he  awoke  with  a  sudden  fright 
— nothing  uncommon  when  the  blood  is  fevered.  He 
heard  the  clock  strike  twelve — an  event  which  was 
immediately  announced  by  the  watchman  to  the  whole 
town.  Frank  listened  for  a  while,  then  turned  himself 
warmly  in  bed,  and  was  about  to  address  himself  again 
to  sleep,  when  he  heard,  in  the  distance  as  it  were,  the 
creaking  of  a  door,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  heavy 
sound,  as  if  it  had  been  violently  banged  to.  “  O  mercy, 
mercy  !’*  thought  he,  “  here  comes  the  ghost.  Pooh  !  -it 
is  only  the  wind.”  But  the  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
like  the  heavy  tread  of  a  man.  There  was  a  jingling 
accompaniment,  as  from  a  convict’s  chain  or  a  porter’s 
bunch  of  keys.  It  was  no  passing  gust  of  wind  ;  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  heart  till  it  thumped  like  a  smith’s 
hammer. 

The  affair  was  now  past  a  joke.  Had  terror  allowed 
the  poor  terrified  devil  to  recollect  his  treaty  with  the 
innkeeper,  he  would  have  rushed  to  the  window  and 
bawled  lustily  for  assistance.  As  he  was,  however,  too 
irresolute  for  such  a  decided  measure,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  mattrass — the  last  refuge  of  the  terrified — on  the 
same  principle  that  the  ostrich  thrusts  its  head  into  some 
thicket  when  it  can  no  longer  fly  before  the  huntsman. 
But  without,  one  door  after  another  was  opened  and 
«hut  with  a  dreadful  clatter.  At  last  it  came  to  the 
sleeping  apartment.  There  was  rattling  and  shaking  at 
the  door,  many  keys  were  tried  ;  at  last  the  right  one 
was  found,  but  still  the  bolt  held  ;  so  a  sturdy  kick, 
which  resounded  in  Frank’s  ears  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
was  applied — away  crashed  the  holt,  and  the  door  flew 
wide  to  the  wall.  A  tall  thin  man,  with  a  black  heard, 
in  an  antique  costume,  and  wdth  a  gloomy  expression  of 
countenance,  entered.  His  eyebrows  were  contracted 
into  an  expression  of  sullen  solemnity.  He  wore  a 
scarlet  mantle  depending  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  a 
high  peaked  hat  on  his  head.  He  crossed  the  chamber 
three  times  with  slow  heavy  tread,  looked  at  the  candles, 
and  snuffed  them.  He  then  threw  off  his  mantle,  took 
from  his  side  a  barber’s  pouch,  took  out  the  shaving 
apparatus,  and  drew  his  glittering  razor  busily  along  the 
strap  he  carried  at  his  girdle. 

Frank  lay  all  this  while  sweating  under  the  mattrass, 
recommending  himself  to  the  Virgin’s  protection,  and 
speculating  regarding  the  comparative  probability  of  this 
inanujuvre  having  reference  to  his  beard  or  his  throat. 
To  his  iinspejikable  consolation,  the  spectre,  having 
])oured  water  out  of  a  silver  llask  into  a  silv’^er  basin, 
whisked  up  a  lather  with  his  skinny  hand,  placed  a  chair, 
and  solemnly  beckoned  the  trembling  spy  upon  his  actions 
to  come  from  his  hiding-place. 

It  was  as  impossible  to  remonstrate  against  this  hint, 
as  for  an  exiled  vizier  to  resist  the  angel  of  death,  which 
the  sultan  sends  after  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bowstring. 
In  such  extreme  cases,  the  most  rational  line  of  conduct 
is  of  course  to  yield  to  necessity,  smile  at  the  disagreeable 
joke,  and  acquiesce  in  the  operation  of  strangling.  Frank 
honoured  the  draft  upon  his  obedience,  threw  away  the 
mattrass,  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  took  his  place  upon 
tlie  chair.  Wonderful  as  this  sudden  transitiim  from 
terror  to  resolution  may  appear,  the  editor  of  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Journal  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  explain  it  in  the 
turning  of  a  straw. 

The  spectral  barber  tied  a  cloth  round  the  neck  of  his 
trembling  customer,  seized  comb  and  scissars,  and  clipped 
away  at  his  hair  and  beard.  He  then  soaped  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  first  his  chin,  then  his  eyebrows,  and 
finally  the  whole  head,  after  which  he  shaved  him  from 
the  crown  to  the  throat,  as  bare  as  a  skull.  Having 
finished  the  job,  he  washed  the  head,  dried  it  carefully, 
made  his  bow,  tied  up  his  apparatus,  wrapped  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  cloak,  and  prepared  to  depart.  Frank  was 
not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  his  flowing  locks,  never¬ 
theless  he  breathed  more  freely,  for  he  felt  as  if  the  incu¬ 
bus  had  done  all  he  was  permitted  to  do. 


It  was  so,  indeed.  Redmantle  retired,  dumb  as  he 
had  approached — a  most  perfect  contrast  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  of  our  day.  He  had  not,  however,  ad¬ 
vanced  three  steps  towards  the  door,  when  he  stopped 
looked  round  with  a  woful  gesture  at  him  he  had  shaved 
so  well,  and  stroaked  his  long  black  beard.  He  repeated 
the  pantomime  when  he  had  reached  the  door.  It  now 
struck  Frank  that  the  poor  ghost  wished  a  favour  at  his 
bands,  and  a  rapid  association  of  ideas  suggested  that  it 
might  wish  to  be  paid  in  kind. 

As  the  ghost,  notwithstanding  his  woe-begone  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance,  appeared  more  inclined  for  a  jest 
than  any  thing  serious,  all  fear  had  now  left  its  victim. 
He  resolved  to  obey  the  suggestion  of  his  fancy,  and 
beckoned  to  the  spectre  to  assume  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  just  arisen.  It  obeyed  instantly,  threw  off  its 
red  mantle,  placed  the  shaving  apparatus  on  the  table 
and  seated  itself  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
get  quit  of  his  beard.  Frank  followed  exactly  the  routine 
which  had  been  observed  in  his  case,  clipped  the  beard 
and  hair,  lathered  the  whole  head,  his  ghostship  sittincr 
the  Avhole  time  as  steady  as  a  barber’s  block.  The  awk¬ 
ward  wight  was  but  a  bad  hand  at  the  razor,  (he  never 
before  had  touched  one,)  so  he  shaved  the  beard  against 
the  hair,  whereby  the  ghost  made  as  strange  grimaces  as 
the  ape  of  Erasmus,  when  he  emulated  his  master  in  the 
self- infliction  of  the  same  delicate  operation.  The  inex¬ 
perienced  blunderer  began  to  feel  strange,  and  thought  of 
the  proverb,  “  let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last.”  He 
put,  however,  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter,  and 
shaved  the  spectre  as  bald  as  himself. 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  business  had  been  conducted 
on  the  footing  of  a  pantomime.  “  Stranger,”  said  the  un¬ 
earthly  being,  with  a  graceful  and  cordial  bow,  “  accept 
my  best  thanks  for  the  service  you  have  done  me. 
Through  your  means  am  I  at  last  freed  from  the  long 
imprisonment  within  this  withered  and  marrowless 
frame,  to  which  my  soul  has  been  doomed  on  account  of 
my  misdeeds. 

“  Know  that  these  walls  were  once  inhabited  by  a 
reckless  lord,  who  gratified  his  whims  alike  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  clergy  and  laity.  Count  Hartmann  was  his 
name  ;  he  was  no  man’s  friend,  acknowledged  no  law,  no 
master,  and  was  unrestrained  in  his  humours  even  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  hospitality.  He  allowed  no  stranger,  who 
sought  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  no  beggar  who  came  lor 
charity,  to  depart,  without  playing  them  some  ill-natured 
trick,  I  was  his  barber,  and  the  creature  of  his  moods. 
It  was  my  custom  to  inveigle  every  pious  pilgrim  who 
passed  into  the  castle,  and  when  he  expected  princely 
treatment,  to  shave  him  bald,  and  turn  him  wdth  mockery 
from  the  door.  Then  Count  Hartmann  would  look  from 
his  window,  and  see  with  delight  how  the  viper’s  brood 
of  village  boys  mocked  the  abused  saints,  calling  them 
bald-head.  Then  the  old  practical  joker  laughed  till  his 
huge  belly  shook  again,  and  his  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

“  One  day  there  came  a  holy  man  from  far  away 
countries  :  he  carried  a  heavy  cross  on  his  shoulder,  and 
had,  out  of  devotion,  pierced  his  feet  and  hands  w’itli 
nails  ;  his  hair  was  trimmed  so  as  to  resemble  the  crown 
of  thorns.  He  begged,  in  passing,  for  some  water  to  his 
feet,  and  a  hit  of  bread.  I  led  him  in,  and,  profiine 
wretch  that  I  was  !  shaved  away  his  sacred  circlet  o 
hair.  Then  the  pious  pilgrim  spoke  a  heavy  curse  over 
me.  ‘  Know,  evil  doer,  that  after  death,  heaven  an 
hell,  and  purgatory  itself,  shall  alike  be  shut  against  thv 
soul.  It  shall  haunt  these  walls,  teasing  every  one  as  in 
life  vvas  thy  pleasure,  until  some  wanderer,  more  bo 
than  his  fellows,  shall  dare,  undesired,  to  retaliate. 

“  I  fell  sick  immediately,  the  marrow  dried  in  njy 
bones,  and  I  withered  away  to  the  shadow  you  see. 
vain  did  I  wait  for  relief;  for  know,  when  the  bond  c 
tween  life  and  the  soul  has  been  snapped,  it  longs 
a  lover’s  longing,  for  the  place  of  rest ;  and  this  intense 
passion  turns  its  years  to  eternities.  To  my  own  torture 
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was  I  now  obliged  to  carry  on  the  joke,  which  during  my  When  the  grapes  began  to  colour,  and  the  apples  to 
life  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me.  Alas  !  my  mischie-  blush,  Frank’s  brown  locks  were  again  in  a  condition  to 
vous  pranks  soon  drove  every  human  being  from  the  be  seen.  He  packed  up  his  knapsack,  and  prepared  for 
house.  At  long  intervals  only  some  stray  pilgrim  would  his  departure.  When  he  took  leave  of  the  landlord,  that 
pass  the  night  here.  I  served  them  all  exactly  as  I  have  worthy  led  from  the  stable  a  stout  roadster,  duly  capa- 
done  you,  but  none  of  them  dared  return  the  compliment,  risoned,  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  presented  to  him, 
and  free  me  from  my  slavery.  The  castle  is  now  freed  out  of  gratitude  that  he  liad  driven  the  devil  from  his 
from  my  nightly  pranks, — what  a  sleep  I  shall  have!  house.  The  gift  was  accoinj>anied  by  a  good  fat  purse. 
Again  receive  my  thanks,  young  stranger.  WVre  I  the  and,  hy  their  united  aid,  our  liero  in  a  short  time  reached 
guardian  of  concealed  treasures,  I  would  freely  yield  them  his  native  town  in  good  condition, 
all  to  thee,  but  I  was  in  my  life  nothing  more  than  a  poor 

barber.  13 ut  listen  to  my  prayer,  and  when  you  return  — ‘  ■  ■  - .  ■ 

to  your  home,  get  a  couple  of  masses  read  for  my  soul’s 

^ke.”  BVIllN’S  PflAYP:R. 

With  these  words  he  disappeared,  having  fully  vindi-  John  Malcolm, 

cated  by  his  talkativeness  his  claim  to  the  title  of  ci-dcvant 

barber  to  the  noble  master  of  Castle  Ruinn.elsburg.  His  My  soul  is  sick  ol  this  long  day, 

liberator  remained  full  of  wonder  at  the  strange  adventure.  ^  weary  ot  its  lingering  light 

He  tried  to  persuade  himself  it  was  all  a  dream,  hut  his  loathing  life,  1  turn  away 

bald  pate  was  too  decisive  an  argument  to  he  called  in  weej),  and  wish  for  night, 

question.  Having  made  up  his  mind  on  this  weighty  ^  gently  dovMi 

matter,  he  crept  hack  to  bed,  and,  fatigued  hy  his  terror  sluinlier  on  my  mothers  breast 

yet  more  than  by  his  journey,  slept  like  a  top  till  next  And  w(uild  exchange  an  empiies  ciuwii 

mid-day.  everlasting  rest. 

The  treacherous  landlord  was  stirring  with  the  dawn,  n.,  »  • 

that  he  might  not  miss  his  opportunity  of  laughing  in  his  ^  I  sUuuU^ 

sleeve  at  the  stranger,  under  the  pretence  of  condoling  lived  t.ie  lauitd  wie.Uh  to  g.iin 

with  him.  13y  the  time  mid-day  had  arrived,  he  began  songs  aie  he.nd  in  e\eiy  laiid, 

to  feel  anxious:  the  ghost  might  iiave  strangled  the  jjoor  And  beauty  hic.it.hes  the  stiiiiii.  ^ 

youth,  or  frightened  him  to  death,  and  Boniface  had  never  smiles  and  sweetei  teais  aie  mine, 

dreamt  of  stretching  his  revenge  so  far.  He  assembled  >outh  lame  posscst  • 

the  posse  comifatus  of  his  household,  marched  up  to  the  '  ^hidly  would  my  heait  lesigii 

castle,  and  made  straight  for  the  chamber,  in  the  wdndovv  endless  lest. 

of  which  he  had  observed  the  stranger’s  light  burning. 

He  found  a  strange,  old-fashioned  key  in  the  lock,  but  the  dreams  foi^  which  noen  wish  to  live, 

door  was  barred  within;  this  Frank  had  taken  care  to  the  gilded  clouil 

do  immediately  after  the  ghost’s  departure.  Mine  host  Of  glory  o  ei  the  tomb  1  d  give 

drummed  on  the  door  with  a  hubbub  of  feet,  hands,  head,  shioud. 

and  shoulders,  that  might  have  awakened  the  seven  sleep-  ^  pjuadise  ori  high, 

ers.  Frank’s  first  idea,  which  crossed  him  as  he  rubbed  ^  ^  beings  stiife  on  eaitli  opjuest,  . 

his  eyes,  was,  that  the  barber  h.ad  returned.  As  soon,  !  o**ly  heaven  toi  which  sigli 

however,  as  he  heard  the  landlord’s  whimpering  entreaty,  !  eternal  lest  . 

that  his  guest  would  condescend  to  give  a  sign  that  he  1 

was  alive,  he  collected  himself,  and  opened  the  door.  ^^y  |*‘^hal  day  with  tears  I  keep. 

The  landlord  clasped  his  harnls  above  his  head,  w’ith  hich  I  lejoiced  in  when  a  child, 

an  affectation  of  astonishment.  “  By  the  whole  regiment  And  each  letuin  the  hiith  1  weep 

of  saints  1  lledmantle”  (the  spectre  was  knowui  among  the  **y  "’^**^^*  ^*^y  JT^othei  smile<l.  ^ 

inhabitants  by  this  name)  “  has  been  here,  and  madea  bald  lieaven  take  hack  the  hi  eath  it  ga\  c, 

pate  of  you.  I  see  now  that  the  old  story  is  no  fable.  silent  guest, 

Now,  tell  me,  how  did  he  look?  what  said  he?  and  what  ithin  my  fathei  s  hou.>e,  the  grave, 

has  he  done?”  Frank,  who  saw  through  the  spciiker.  May  find  a  long  long  lest. 

replied  :  “  The  ghost  resembled  a  man  in  a  red  mantle  ;  j 

what  he  has  done  you  see  ;  and  what  he  said,  that  I  re-  ithout  my  own  consent  1  came, 

member  well.  ‘  Stranger,’  said  he  to  me,  ‘trust  no  ^  with  my  wildest  wish  I  go  • 

knavish  landlord — the  rascal  down  the  way  knew  right  ^  ^  w’ould  faiily  he  the  same 

well  what  was  awaiting  you.  Farew'ell,  I  am  quitting  ^  boin  to  woe, 

these  quarters,  for  my  time  is  out.  I  am  now  to  change  |  ^^y  hushd  heart,  with  no  pale  g  earns 

my  character  for  that  of  a  noiseless  mischief-maker,  and  i  consciousness  t()  wake  and  waste, 

as  for  the  landlord,  I  will  tease  him  incessaiUly,  nip  his  ^  would  have  sleep  without  its  di earns, 

nose,  pull  bis  liair,  sit  on  his  breast  like  a  nightmare,  if  And  rest  eternal  lest! 

he  do  not,  in  return  for  his  treiitment  of  you,  allows  free  _ 

roof bield,  and  the  run  of  his  lanler,  until  browui  ringlets  1 

*gain  twine  themselves  round  your  temples |  TUB  BVSTANDBK. 

The  host  trembled  at  these  words,  made  the  sign  of  the  ! 
cross  in  double  quick  time,  and  swore  by  the  \’irgin,  to  j  No.  I\  . 

*ay  nothing  of  a  round  dozen  of  saints  whom  he  threw  |  ..........  ... 

mio  the  bargain,  that  he  would  board  and  feed  our  ail- 

venturer  for  nothing,  so  long  as  he  chose  to  remain.  I  le  |  The  fourth  <»f  J  une  was  a  busy  day  in  our  youth  nmorq 
would  have  conducted  him  immediately  to  the  inn,  but  i  the  denizens  of  the  schoid-yards.  Nay,  the  scraping  to 
frank  preferred  tlie  baronial  apartments.  A  dare-devil  |  gether  and  hoarding  of  money,  and  the  preparation  of  oui 


TUB  BVSTANDBK. 

No.  IV. 

THE  KINU’S  KIKTIIDAY. 

The  fourth  <»f  J  une  was  .a  busy  day  in  our  youth  among 
the  denizens  of  the  school-yards.  Nay,  the  scraping  to¬ 
gether  and  hojirdingof  money,  and  the  preparation  of  our 


^rom  the  town  venture<l  to  keep  him  company  over  night,  fireworks,  kept  us  emjiloyed  for  weeks  before — teaching 
and  esc^iped  the  shaving  which,  in  toriner  days,  w'ould  each  to  unite  in  himself  the  (jualities  and  industry  of  the 
have  been  his  reward.  'I’he  owuier  of  the  castle,  rej<uced  merch.int,  the  hanker,  and  manufacturer.  The  tlivisioii 
to  find  it  once  more  inhabitable,  gave  directions  that  the  of  labour  had  made  little  progress  among  our  semi-bar- 
•tranger  should  be  well  cared  for.  I  baroiu  community — a  sort  of  feudal  state,  in  which  no 
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law  was  resppRtod  luit  tliatof  the  stron^or  ;  save  that  now 
and  then  an  indif  ect  and  temporary  ascendency  was  j»ro- 
ciired  hy  money  f^r  its  owner. 

Hut  this  is  a  di;:;ression.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  June,  we  were  up  with  tlie  sun,  and  away  to  the  woods 
to  j^ather  ^o’eeri  houghs,  to  adorn  the  doors  and  windows, 
or  wliins  and  brushwood,  to  construct  tlie  evening’s  bon¬ 
fire.  How  character  did  display  itself  on  these  occasions  ! 
There  was  tlie  ambitious  and  enterprising  boy  up  with 
hi  <1  hatchet  among  the  highest  boughs  ;  there  was  the  rZowr, 
lieavy-headed  plodder,  feeling  a  pride  peculiar  to  himself, 
while  staggering  home  under  the  lieaviest  load  ;  there 
was  the  light,  merry,  and  selfish  imp,  wlio  always  ma¬ 
naged  to  escape  without  doing  any  thing,  tolerated  only 
for  his  jests  ;  tliere  was  the  middle  thing,  between  the 
academy  hoy  and  the  town-end  hhickguard,  with  his  knees 

and - his  other  side  peeping  out  through  the  wide  rents 

in  his  garment,'  rosy  and  athletic,  always  ready  to  tight 
any  “  young  gentleman”  twice  his  size,  and  rather  court¬ 
ing  the  fnd ic ;  there  was  the  missi/ish  master,  whose 
mamma  was  going  into  fits  at  home  on  discovering  that 
he  liad  been  sedm^ed  to  join  oiir  graceless  crew,  liimself 
ratlier  alarmed  at  finding  liimself  among  wild  and  un- 
Iviiown  ]>lantations  a  full  mile  and  a  half  from  homo. 

This  important  business  was  generally  disposed  of  he- 
foi  0  hi‘e;tkfast.  The  interval  wliich  elapsed  between  and 
iliniMM’-time  hung  rather  heavily  on  our  hands.  It  v/as 
a  holyday  at  schoid,  but  every  one  around  ns  was  pur¬ 
suing  the  even  tenor  of  liis  daily  occupations.  There 
^viin  nothing  to  look  at,  nothing  to  ex(!it<^  an  interest — 
we  thoHglit  only  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  a  chance 
])istol  might  be  heard  going  off,  or  some  little,  dirty,  bare¬ 
legged  devil — some  future  Davy  or  Newton — miglit  he 
seem  sitting  in  a  corner,  experimenting  upon  a  small  pile 
of  p.unpowder  with  a  burning-glass. 

'riiere  was,  indeed,  one  way  of  spending  the  day — and  1 
it  kept  ns  active  and  jileased — hat  it  was  none  of  the  most  | 
lilgnitied,  and  we  wen*  soon  shametl  out  of  it.  The  Sc.ots,  ' 
it  is  ^vell  luiown,  are  a  vei’y  humane  peo])le,  and  have, 
on  this  account,  always  been  addicted  to  burning  peo])le 
ill  elngy.  I  cannot  stiy  that  I  much  admire  the  practi{!e. 
Jt  certainly  is  an  imjirovcment  upon  the  system  jinrsued 
by  onr  ancestors  of  hnniing  in  peison,  hut  it  keejis  the 
Ic.iing  alive;  and,  as  Humboldt  supposes  that  some 
South  Americji!!  tribes  have  been  reconciled  to  antliro- 
]t.)p!jagy  by  the  practice  of  eating  roasted  monkeys,  who 
c;i.i  sa.v  that  the  habit  ol‘  hnniing  the  lignre  mav  not  one  ' 
day  revive  the  wish  to  ti*y  the  experiin(*nt  npmi  a  real  I 
man  ^  1  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  late  (ali»*go-  i 

l  ien!  )  inemnations  of  certain  obnoxious  ]K»liticia»is,  but 
i  cannot  forget  that  tlie  mob  wuis  sjiirited  on  by  tin*  pia*- 
sent  sutfei'ers,  to  the  same  biimaiie  jiractice  njion  deino- 

crals,  in  da  vs  not  vet  faded  from  the  meniorv  of  most  of 

•  •  • 

ns,  wh<‘n  blacknebs  stood  in  ]>retty  nearly  the  same  po- 
]»ular  odour  that  anti -reformers  sei;m  to  do  at  ]>reseiit.  ■ 
Suridy  this  retlectioii  ought  to  teach  mutual  forbearance 
— one  Cannot  say  whose  turn  may  be  next.  ■ 

'i'he  reader  thinks  hv  this  time  that  we  have  forgotten  ' 
what  we  intended  to  say.  He  never  was  inma*  iui>takeii 
— wi*  have  described  a  wide  circle,  and  liave  come  back 
to  onr  starting-jdace  as  imerringlyas  the  leg  of  a  compass 
when  performing  the  same  operation.  I'ln*  gooil  jieople 
ot  Scotland,  in  virtue  of  the  umiabh*  propensity  we  have 
a!»ov(*  adverted  to,  have,  time  out  of  mind,  beiui  in  the 
lialiit  of  solemnizing  their  king’s  natal  day  by  a  hnrnt- 
olferiiig  of  a  man  of  clouts.  [Ckiii  this  h»*  a  relic  of  tin*  | 
Drnidical  practice  of  otfering  up  hninaii  sacrifices?]  'i'lie  | 
victim  seems  to  have  been  selectetl  upon  diiferent  prin-  | 
ciples  in  the  various  districts  of  the  ctmntry.  Kiliiibnrgh,  j 
lamspicnoiis  for  her  attachment  to  «dd  customs,  continued  | 
to  hum  “  Johnnie  Wilkes”  long  after  laith  he  and  the  mo¬ 
narch,  in  whose  nostrils  the  savour  of  such  a  sacriilcc 
might  have  been  deemed  acceptable,  had  been  gathcia'd  tti 
tlicir  fathers.  Ayr  consnined  Haul  Jones — it  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  a  sea]»ort  should  hold  this  bold  renegade  in  ab- 


liorrence.  Dumfries,  either  tliat  she  entertained  asiieak-» 
iiig  kindness  for  the  said  “  salt-water  captain,”  or  that 
she  wished  to  sink  even  the  memory  of  one  pretty  nearly 
related  to  her,  vented  her  righteous  wratli  upon  Toin 
Paine. 


Have  patience,  gentle  reader,  we  are  coming  to  the 
point.  The  amiable  office  of  hangman,  or  high  priest,  if 
you  will,  on  these  occasions,  generally  devolved  on  the 
juvenile  fraternity  of  wlnat  in  eamntry  towns  are  empha¬ 
tically  termed  blackguards.  The  funds  for  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  were  ccdlected  by  a  general  assessim*iit 
raised  by  appointed  members  of  that  worshipful  corpora¬ 
tion,  wlio  for  v.’eeks  before  the  Birthday  paraded  the 
streets,  addressing  every  well-dressed  passenger  with— 
“  Dh,  gie  ’s  a  hanpeny  to  burn  Tam  Paine  !”  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  they  were  peculiarly  urgent.  Vfeare 
not  aware  that  any  charge  of  misappropriation  of  the 
fund  was  ever  brought  against  any  member  of  this  very 
respectable  body,  (which  we  are  happy  to  see  is  in  noway 
aff’ected  hy  the  ludorm  hill,)  nathless  their  importuiiitv 
on  the  last  day  of  their  harvest  has  sometimes  caused 
imgenerons  susjiicions  to  flash  across  onr  mind.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  surplus  that  might 
be  quietly  divided  among  themselves. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  ]>oint.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
in  the  town  where  we  were  educated,  a  good  coiistitiitiunal 
feud  kept  u]>  between  the  schoolboys  and  the  blackguards 
— one  of  those  wholesome  social  anomalies  which  are  so 
much  admired — one  of  those  safety-valves  by  which  the 
ex(;ess  of  passionate  energy  is  allowed  to  escape  without 
seriously  endangei'ing  the  [mhlic  trrjiqnillity*  To  use 
tlie  classical  language  of  the  High  Schojd,  wc  were  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  bickers.  Nevertheless,  there  wore  In¬ 
tel  vals  of  truce,  and  the  mediators  were  generally  of  the 
class  of  bipeds  I  liave  attempted  to  describe — scions  of 
the  working-classes,  whose  ])arents  sent  them  to  scln»ol 
at  intervals,  as  their  circumstances  admitted,  and  who 
thus  came  to  belong  alternately  to  either  class.  Ihere 
was  also  a  petty  traffic  carried  on  between  the  two  com- 
inniiities,  in  rabbits,  pigeons,  boats,  and  pit  craii's  and 
])i/cts.  In  short,  onr  hostility  was  not  of  the  ruthless 
and  exterminating  character  of  an  Indian  fend  :  it  whs 
rather  like  the  legitimate  alternations  of  war  and  truce 
observed  by  two  Ibiroiieaii  states.  Well,  gootl  leader— 
for  gentle  we  can  call  you  no  longer — here  is  what  we  have 
so  long  lieen  driving  at.  e  have  occasionally  Known  iu- 
diviilnals  of  the  gentle  faction,  rather  than  si>end  the  live¬ 
long  ilay  in  idleness,  join  with  their  quondam  adveisa- 
ries  in  the  elegant  and  insinuating  task  of  begging. 

Between  six  and  seven,  the  hard-liaiided  artisans,  having 
linislied  their  daily  task,  began  to  congregate  in  knots 
alioiit  the  cross.  Schoolboys  might  be  seen  flitting  about 
restlessly  in  the  vacant  interstices,  the  pockets  ot  then 
sailor  jackets  bulging  out  with  squibs  wwiX  Jizz-ba  s,  ^W• 
men  were  standing  at  the  moutlisol  closes  with  childieri 
in  their  arms.  Driq^jiing  pistol-shots  were  liciird  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  monientarily-acciniinlatiiig  crowd.  Ba 
the  ]»laiiistoiies  a  few  adventurous  urchins  were  setting 
off  j)lnlVs.  Kvery  now  and  then  you  saw  a  grou]>  of 
tradeslads  with  their  ininds  in  their  pockets,  or  under 
their  ajirons,  and  leaning  ugjiinst  the  wall  ataeoineii 
startled,  and  for  a  moment  dispersed,  by  a  cracker  thiu\vii 
among  their  feet. 

The  nnigistrates  now  began  to  thread  their  "af 
through  the  crowd  towards  the  'i  rades’  Hall,  in  older 
to  drink  his  majesty’s  health.  Donee  honest  nnn^ 
s’nall  M'e  ever  see  their  like  under  any  otlnr  sNste  n- 

'I’liere  was  Bailie - ,  so  round  that  he  almost  n’oniie^ 

two  »»f  tiie  town  offietu’s  to  tlirust  him  through  tfie  fo  < - 


ng-«lo(u’s  of  the  hall.  F - ,  who  never  permittm  a 

aortal  hut  iiis  ohl  gaunt  housekeeper  to  see  the  iiiteiiot 
d’  ills  dwelling,  went  clothed  in  a  threadbare  suit  “ 
;ia*y,  fitting  <  losely  to  his  lank  foi  ni,  and  on  one 
valked  home  with  Ills  new  nmhrelia  under  his  coat,  t  ^ 
t  should  be  spoiled  by  an  unexpected  shower  ot  laim 
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lYJis  treasurer  of  the  burgh,  and  as  unw  illing  to  disburse 
one  halfpenny  of  its  income,  as  of  his  own.  This  was 
not  selfishness,  for  he  accounted  honourably  for  the  utter¬ 
most  farthing  ;  nor  was  it  regard  for  the  public  interest ; 
it  was  sheer  inability  to  spend.  It  was  not  tbe  accident 

ofbirth,  nor  straitened  circumstances,  that  obliged  F - 

to  drudge  through  life  the  inmate  of  a  faded  mansion  in 
a  ruinous  street,  immersed  in  dry  accounts.  He  >vas 
born  to  a  considerable  landed  lu-oporty.  But  to  collect 
and  handle  money — his  own  or  another’s — was  to  him 
happiness,  and  he  maile  his  choice  accordingly.  Widely 

ditferent  fi'om  F - was  the  dean  of  guild,  a  lawyer, 

but  more  given  to  black  letter  than  the  forms  of  practice  ; 
one  w'ho  acquired  a  I’eputatioii  forleai’ning  by  poring  over 
what  no  one  else  cared  for,  and  for  business  talent  by  being 
obstinate  and  overbearing.  Tiie  jn’ovost  was  a  private 
banker  in  a  small  way — a  man  who  had  l  aised  himself  to 
that  dignity  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  comjdete  bundle  of 
negatives.  He  was  neither  shrewd  nor  intelligent,  he  was 
not  enterprising,  lie  was  not  well  connected,  he  was  not 
plausible  in  his  manners,  and,  as  the  old  ladies  of  the 
burgh  would  remark  over  their  dish  of  tea — “  God  knows, 
he  wasna  bonnit*.”  Yet  he  drudged  on,  atldiiig  jienny  to 
penny,  until  he  grew  rich,  and  w<is  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  consequence,  and  was  invit(!d  to  fill  the  civic  chair, 
and  allowed  to  hring  liis  I’elatioiis  and  <h‘peiidants  into 
the  town-council,  and  thus  to  constitute  himself  sovereign 
of  the  little  rejuildic  for  lift;.  I  le  contiinuMl  slieepish  and 
ungainly  after  his  elevation,  but  was  not  without  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  dignity.  Once  do  we  remember  to  have 
heard  him  at  tlie  table  of  a  friend  of  ours  eii([uire  exult- 
ingly  at  the  child  he  had  taken  on  his  knee — for  he  was 
kind  as  he  w’^as  shapeless — wliile  the  little  innocent  shrunk 
from  his  a[>e-like  grimace,  “  Whether  she  had  ever  sat 
iq)oii  a  lonl’s  knee  before  ?”  The  rest  of  our  rulers  were 
men  of  little  mark. 

There  was  a  resjiectful  making-way  among  the  crowd 
before  each  magistrate.  The  burghers,  young  and  old, 
were  too  shrewd  to  have  any  idolatrous  reverence  for 
them,  and  not  unfrequently  did  the  good  men  contrive  to 
elevate  themselves  f\u*  a  short  period  to  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  unpo]uilarity.  But  withal,  there  was  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  population  as 
good  neighbours,  and  an  iiistiiietive  or  inherited  respect 
for  the  offices  they  filled.  This  good  wull,  however,  did 
not  always  previmt  some  unlucky  brats  from  letting  off  a 
cracker  among  the  shins  of  one  or  other  of  them  as  he 
a«*vanced  towards  the  liaiiqiieting  hall,  oi*  the  assembled 
citizens  from  laughing  in  their  sheves  at  the  unwonted 
alacrity  with  wliitdi  the  <dd  gentleman  skijiped  about, 
eiiiidous  of  the  fidgety  firework. 

One  or  two  occairrenees  of  this  kind  reminded  the 
niagistrates  of  wdiat  tliey  had  either  forgotten  amid  the 
business  of  the  <lay,  or  intentionally  overlooked.  One  of 
tile  town  ofiicers  was  now  sent  out  to  intimate  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  by  tmd:  of  drum,  that  it  was  ]>ro- 
bibited,  under  all  sorts  of  penalties,  to  tlirow  any  kind  of 
fireworks,  or  kindle  bonfires  on  tlie  streets.  This  was 
tbe  long-expected  signal  for  commencing,  (jcnerally  be- 
liire  the  worthy  ollicial  had  concluded  his  harangue,  there 
"as  a  s(piib  sticking  in  a  earner  of  liis  three-cocked  hat, 
lasting  up  a  brilliant  stream  of  sjiarks,  like  some  magica[ 
fi'Hlher.  Otliers  were  whizzing  in  all  directions  about 
bis  ears.  He  was  obliged  to  decaiii])  without  beat  of 
drum,  although  the  instrument  hung  by  his  side.  'I'he 
spi«*e  round  tin*  Gross  now  pn*''4*:iteil  a  lively  scene.  It 
"as  crowiletl  witli  merry,  good-humoure<i  faces,  Kvei’y 
"dkJow  that  looked  out  upon  it,  was  lilleil  with  specta- 
fais.  y\||  eyes  were  1)11*^)’  f;.>llo\viug  tin*  earth-horn  >tai's 
as  they  asceiided  with  a  rotattu’V  motion  and  whi/ziug 
*<>urid,  or  dartml  olF  with  a  fierci*  inijietuous  gush,  'i  lnui 
tTe  wasJo^tiing  and  screaming  wlnu'e  they  tell,  and  scone- 
hines  a  tiirown  wilii  malice  juN'pen'.e,  Avouhl  j»ro- 

‘K'e  a  minor  earthquake  among  tin;  crowil.  But  all  was 

good  humour,  and  rude  jokes  were  bandied  backwards 


and  forwards.  Over  heads  came  thick  and  frequent  the 
huzzas  of  our  loyal  rulers,  as  each  welcome  toast  was 
given. 

But  the  most  gaudy  show  of  the  night  is  yet  to  eomej 
for  the  hurried  traiiqiling  of  many  feet  is  heard,  and  from 
the  Vennel  there  emerges  a  band  of  jolly  sailors,  tbe  fore¬ 
most  bearing  on  his  head  a  barrel,  out  of  which  the  tar 
has  but  lately  been  taken,  a  huge  volume  of  flame  roaring 
out  at  its  in>per  end.  Some  of  bis  companions  twitch 
it  from  behind,  and  down  it  goes  upon-  the  backs,  and 
rolls  among  the  feet  of  the  bystanders,  who  give  way 
before  it,  half-screaming,  half-laugbing, — tbe  numerous 
closes  on  either  side  swallowing  them  up,  to  emerge  again 
as  soon  as  tlie  danger  is  past.  On  go  tbe  jolly  sons  of 
ocean  rolling  their  jiortable  bonfire,  which  cuts  a  Avay  for 
itself  through  the  crowd,  as  silentlv  and  surely  as  the 
prow  of  their  goo^l  ship  cuts  the  water.  On  they  go, 
leaving  ill  their  wake  huge  pools  of  blazing  liquid,  till,  at 
one  time  rolling  their  cask  against  a  knot  of  citizens,  at 
another  time  jerking  it  up  and  jdtebing  it  upon  them, 
they  have  fairly  made  tin*  circuit  of’  tbe  town. 

They  now  ret  urn  to  the  Gross,  nigh  to  which  they  deposit 
the  staves  of  their  barrel,  which  eaimot,  in  tin;  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  he  expected  to  hold  much  longer  together.  Every  boy 
jireseiit  nowcoirn's  forward  with  his  hoarded  stock  of  fire¬ 
wood,  and  ])iles  it  upon  the  blazing  heap.  Tlie  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentleman  in  tattered  chillies,  who  lias  the  whole 
day  been  jiaraded  about  town  on  a  liandbarrow,  begging 
money  to  burn  himself — a  northern  imp<*rsoiiatioii  of  an 
Indian  suttee — is  brought  forward  and  deposited  on  the 
summit.  An  interval  succeeds,  iluring  uhich  the  jiile 
emits  nothing  hut  huge  volumes  of  smoke  ;  but  there  the 
ruddy  fiame  bursts  forth  at  last,  and  the  assembled  crowd 
is  distinctly  seen  as  in  the  daylight  ;  every  window  mir- 
rors  hack  the  glare,  and  in  the  backgrmiml  the  ohl  black 
steeple  stands  out  like  a  spectre  from  amid  the  gloom. 

'J'hc  exuberant  mirth  of  the  jieople  has  by  this  time 
evaporated.  They  are  rafiiilly  becoming  fatigued  and 
sedate.  They  gaze,  with  quiet comidacency,  on  the  blight 
blaze, — on  the  dark  shadows  of  tbe  figures  which  flit  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  fire.  The  mass  is  iiisensihly  heco- 
miiig  less  dense.  The  brands  begin  to  burn  low,  and  herg 
come  the  constables  to  extinguish  them,  lest  accidents 
might  occur  from  fragments  of  flame  being  ilriveii  about 
by  the  wind.  Some  stanch  fire-haunters  are,  however, 
determined  not  yet  to  s(*parate,  and  a  battle  royal  ensues, 
in  which  the  hat<ui  of  the  constable  is  opposed  to  the  half- 
charred  and  still  llaming  brand.  Neither  party  are, 
how(*ver,  very  inveterate,  and  in  half-aii-hour,  ilarkness 
ami  ijuiet  ridgii  through  tin;  iic.sertc'd  streets. 

Amid  all  this,  th«‘re  was  scarcely  one  personal  feeling 
towards  the  king.  JO  very  one  was  sci-king  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  gladly  seized  at  the  holyday  as  an  excuse  for 
iilling  ami  indulging.  V»*t  there  was  a  quiet  nnder-ciir- 
reiit  of  devotiiui  to  the  tlirone,  wliicli  needed  hut  to  be 
calhul  in  question  to  make  it  overflow.  Is  this  tin;  case 
now':*  A  cidil  cloud  has  liitcrvernul  for  a  time  between 
the  throne  ami  the  jieojile;  it  has  h«*»*ii  dissipate<l,  ainl  all 
arc  full  of  professions  of  exaggerated  loyalty.  But  does 
tliis  promise  to  he  as  enduring  as  the  more  train|uil  feel¬ 
ing  for  which  it  has  h4*en  substituted  ?  Ikrsonal  attach¬ 
ment  it  is  iHit — little  is  known  of  the  king.  Tfiat  an 
increased  devotion  to  the  throne  has  sprung  up  among  us 
is  equally  imjiroliahle.  'i'ln*  act  laim  is  hestoweil  neither 
upon  W  illiam  nor  the  king,  liut  upon  him  who  has  heat 
down  jiower  ol>ii<ixious  t4»  tlie  majority.  Will  the  go(Ml 
will,  eugemli’n'd  by  standing  si4l(;  to  si(h*  <luring  a  short 
coiiti’st,  lauiiain  long  alnu*  p»*aci;  has  leturned  ?  'I  fio 
(|U(;.stioii  is  one  of  no  ordinary  moimuit.  'i'here  is  a  mueh 
shorn  r  j»a  .s:ige  froiii  violent  emh'arment  to  hatred,  than 
i’lMin  indiU’ereiice. 

'rh<‘s(;  may  seem  inqiertimuit  doubts,  on  siieli  .'i  day  as 
this;  hut  tliough  the  By>tamh*r  lie  not  most  vocifeiaius 
with  liis  lip  loyalty,  it  is  because  he  feels  deeply.  'I’be 
tlirone  13  in  England  the  banner  round  which  the  friends 
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of  civil  order  must  rally.  If  it  be  allowed  to  sink,  the 
battle  is  lost.  It  is  from  the  depth  of  this  conviction — 
out  of  the  abundance  of  our  love,  that  our  fears  have 
arisen. 

God  save  the  King, 

And  let  all  the  People  say  Amen  ! 


THE  POETIC  MIRROR. 

Veluti  in  spoculiira. 

CAMPBELL. 

What  plaintive  sobs  thy  filial  bosom  rent. 

Daughter  of  Adam,  when  thy  father  went 
Forth  from  the  home,  that  erst  in  other  years 
Witness’d  his  joys,  nor  sweeter  less,  his  tears. 

While  in  that  old  blue  bag  you  stuff  these  things, 

No  raptured  heart,  to  love  responsive,  sings; 

Ah,  no  !  the  loaded  cart  is  at  the  door. 

Drawn  by  a  hack  of  twenty  years  and  more, 

Who,  ’gainst  all  law  of  gravitation,  stands 

On  three  stiff  legs,  deep  swath’d  in  thick  straw  bands. 

’Tis  true,  your  father’s  reign  on  earth  is  o’er ; 

Adam’s  long  sign  is  torn  from  ’hove  the  door ; 

No  more  upon  that  board,  turn’d  idly  by. 

We’ll  list  his  nimble  goose  in  glory  fly  ; 

His  web  of  life  has  little  more  to  stretch, 

Of  this  world’s  cloth  he’s  little  more  to  stitch  ; 

Duns  at  his  door,  and  debts  a  glorious  lot, 

’Tis  time,  all  cry,  the  tailor  should — to  pot ! 


CRABBE. 

Tliat  was  a  happy  day,  of  days  the  chief. 

Jack  Sprat  and  Janet  Coomb  became  one  beef; 

Jack  long  had  cast  a  sheep’s  eye  on  the  maid. 

And  Janet  to  some  end  her  charms  display’d. 

“  ’Tis  not  for  nothing,”  said  old  Samuel  Graeme, 

“  That  Janet  Coomb  has  turn’d  a  saucy  dame. 

Cocks  up  her  head,  stuck  round  with  gaudy  flowers, 
‘‘  Stands  at  the  close-foot  at  untimely  hours.” 

Ah;  no  !  the  gallant  butcher’s  done  his  part ; 

Ah,  lack-a>day  !  he’s  stuck  her  through  the  heart ; 
And  she,  that  once  did  faint  at  bloody  knives. 

Blesses  the  red  cowl  while  he’s  taking  lives ! 


THE  FAITHFUL  SENTINEL. 

A  Story, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN  OF  NAKIISHEBI. 

James  Noble,  A,M,,  Author  of**  The  Orientalist; 
or.  Letters  of  a  Rabbi.'' 

Men  of  a  primitive  age,  the  viziers  of  antiquity,  have 
related  thus  : 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  King  of  Teberistan*  caused  a 
convivial  meeting  and  entertainment  to  be  held,  equal  to 
Heaven  and  Paradise  ;  so  that  delicate  victuals,  delicious 
,  morsels,  and  drinks  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  roast 
bitsi*  of  every  description,  were  tobe  had  at  that  banquet. 
All  the  princes  and  young  noblemen,  as  well  as  the  phi¬ 
losophers  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  city,  were  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  they  consumed  the  victuals  and  roast  bits,  and 
swallowed  and  swilled  at  the  liquors. 

Suddenly  a  man,  who  was  a  stranger,  entered  the 
place.  The  pages  of  the  court  said  to  him,  “  Who  are 
you,  and  whence  do  you  come?”  He  answered,  ‘‘  I  am 
a  gladiator,  and  a  lion-catcher.  I  profess  the  art  of 

•  A  country  to  the  north  of  Ferifia,  ou  the  banki  of  the  Caspian 
tea — Trfbizonu. 

f  Kubabs. 


archery,  and  am  such  an  adept  in  it,  that  my  arrow  will 
pass  even  through  a  hard  stone  ;  and,  besides  this  a 
great  many  other  arts  and  mysteries  I  am  well  acquainted 
with.  I  was  first  a  follower  and  attendant  of  Ameer 
Khojend  ;  but  the  aforesaid  Ameer  Khojend  did  not  know 
the  value  of  my  skill,  and  therefore,  having  abandoned 
his  service,  I  am  come  to  the  King  of  Teberistan.”  The 
King  of  Teberistan,  having  heard  his  speech,  gave  orders 
to  his  ministers  to  retain  him  in  his  service  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  sentinel  or  watchman  ;  and  immediately,  in 
conformity  to  the  king’s  command,  the  ministers  having 
received  him  into  the  service,  the  aforesaid  sentinel  spent 
the  time  of  his  watch  every  night  standing  on  one  foot 
near  the  palace  of  the  king. 

One  night  the  king  was  walking  about  till  past  mid¬ 
night,  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  ;  and,  after  looking  about 
on  all  sides,  casting  his  eyes  down  below  the  palace,  he 
saw  a  man  standing  on  one  foot.  The  king  asked  him, 
“  Who  are  you,  and  why  do  you  stand  thus  at  midnight?” 
— He  answered,  “  I  am  the  sentinel  in  charge  of  the 
king’s  palace  ;  and  I  have  continued  for  some  days  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  foot,  as  I  am  in  earnest  expectation  of  looking 
on  the  august  presence  of  the  king.  To-night,  by  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  good  fortune  and  my  own  auspicious 
horoscope,  1  have  beheld  the  grace  of  the  king  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  greatly  delighted  thereat.” 

During  this  conversation,  there  came  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wilds  and  deserts,  a  voice  to  the  ear  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  king,  saying,  “  I  am  going,  who  is  the  man 
will  cause  me  to  turn  back  ?”  The  king,  astonished  at 
hearing  this  voice  and  noise,  said  to  the  sentinel, — “  0, 
sentinel !  did  you  hear  that  voice?”  The  sentinel  replied, 
“  I  have  heard  this  voice  for  several  nights,  but  as  I  am 
occupied  with  my  duty  of  sentinel,  I  have  not  investiga¬ 
ted  the  cause  of  it,  or  whence  the  sound  may  proceed ; 
now,  however,  if  the  king  shall  give  order,  having  gone 
with  proper  regularity,  I  shall  make  enquiry  about  this 
voice,  and  shall  render  an  account  thereof  in  the  court  of 
beneficence,  which  is  peopled  with  the  slaves  of  the  Most 
Holy.” — The  king  said,  “  Go,  and  when  you  have  made 
discovery  regarding  the  voice,  bring  me  word  concern- 
ing  it. 

The  sentinel  immediately  went  forth  ;  .and, a  little  after 
his  departure,  the  king,  having  covered  his  body  and  face 
entirely  with  a  black  mantle,  followed  at  a  short  distance 
behind  him.  He  perceived  on  the  road,  the  figure  of  a 
beautiful  woman  standing,  and  crying  out,  “  1  am  going, 
who  is  the  man  will  cause  me  to  turn  back  ?”  The  sen¬ 
tinel  asked  her,  “  O,  woman,  charming  in  appearance,  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  of  delicate  form  !  who  art  thou,  and 
why  dost  thou  utter  this  exclamation  ?”  The  woman 
aforesaid  answered  in  these  words,  “  I  am  the  represen¬ 
tation  and  image  of  the  King  of  Teberistan’s  life,  the  lile 
of  the  said  king  has  approached  its  termination,  and  lam 
now  going  away.”  The  sentinel  said,  “  O,  image  of  the 
king’s  life  !  by  what  means  wilt  thou  come  back,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  us  again  ?”  The  figure  replied,  “  O,  sentinel!  it 
you  will  give  your  own  son  in  exchange  for  the  life  oi 
the  king,  I  will  assuredly  turn  and  come  back,  in  order 
that  the  said  king  may  live  some  time  in  the  world,  an 
not  die  immediately.”  The  king  and  the  sentinel  became 
satisfied  and  delighted  as  soon  as  they  heard  this  speei  i 
from  the  figure.  The  sentinel  replied,  **  My  own  1*  ^ 
and  that  of  my  son,  I  will  devote  and  bestow  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  life  of  the  king.  Do  thou,  O  figure  !  dea) 
for  a  single  hour,  till  I  go  to  my  house,  biing  my 
and  slay  him  in  thy  presence.” 

Briefly,  the  sentinel  went  to  his  own  house,  and  to 
his  son  all  the  circumstances.  Inasmuch  as  his  son 
possessed  of  fidelity,  he  gave  this  answer,  **  I  he  king  ‘ 
equitable  and  just,  a  nourisher  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  strangers  ;  the  existence  of  such  as  he  in  the  wor 
the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  kingdoms,  and  the  tran^ 
quillity  of  their  inhabitants.  From  my  teacher — *  j 
of  God  be  upon  him— this  admonition  I  have  var  » 
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which  he  was  in  the  custom  of  giving  to  all  the  children 
of  the  school,  That  if,  as  the  means  of  averting  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  just  monarch,  the  ministers  of  the  empire 
should  kill  an  individual  from  among  his  subjects,,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  a  cause  of  guilt  or  crime  ;  because  if 
an  equitable  monarch  be  thereby  released  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  remain  in  safety,  he  will  keep  thousands  of  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom  in  tranquillity.  If  this  just  man 
should  die,  and  another,  a  tyrant,  should  succeed,  then 
thousands  of  mankind,  by  means  of  his  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression,  will  die,  and  the  whole  country  become  a  desert.  | 
It  is  right,  therefore,  that  you  take  me,  and  quickly  put 
me  to  death. 

Then  the  sentinel  brought  his  son  into  the  presence  of 
the  aforesaid  phantom,  and,  having  tied  his  hands  and  his 
feet,  he  took  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand,  and  stooped  down 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  his  son’s  throat.*  At  this 
instant,  the  phantom  seized  the  hand  of  the  sentinel,  and 
said,  “  Do  not  cut  your  son’s  throat.  The  Supreme  God, 
on  account  of  the  boldness  and  rectitude  of  your  conduct, 
has  become  favourable  and  propitious,  and  has  given 
orders  to  me  to  remain  sixty  years  longer.” 

As  soon  as  the  sentinel  heard  these  glad  tidings  and 
good  news,  he  experienced  extreme  delight,  and  abundant 
gladness  and  joy.  When  the  king  had  seen,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  all  these  transactions,  he  became  extremely  pleased 
and  joyful ;  and,  before  the  coming  of  the  sentinel,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  walked  about 
on  the  balcony  as  before.  The  sentinel,  also,  after  half 
an  hour,  introduced  himself  to  the  presence  of  the  king, 
the  treasury  of  beneficence,  and  having  performed  respect, 
salutation,  and  obeisance,  he  gave  homage  as  follows : 

“  May  the  life,  and  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  state,  of  the 
monarch  of  the  world  be  long  continued  !”  The  king 
said  to  him,  “  O,  sentinel  !  explain  and  relate  distinctly 


what  was  the  meaning  of  that  voice?” 


sentinel 


having  folded  both  his  hands  upon  his  bosom,  in  token 
of  respect  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  abundant  in  bene¬ 
ficence,  spake  thus  :  “  A  woman,  elegant  in  form  and 
exquisite  in  beauty,  being  vexed  and  ill-treated  by  her 
husband,  had  come  out  from  his  house,  and  was  sitting 
on  the  road  making  the  exclamation.  I  went  up  to  her, 
and  speaking  freely,  in  soft  and  kind  speeches  intermixed 
with  truth,  I  have  caused  peace  and  reconciliation  to  take 
place  between  the  woman  and  her  husband  ;  so  that  she 
has  now  agreed,  that  for  the  space  of  sixty  years,  she  will 
not  again  go  out  from  her  husband’s  house.” 

The  king,  having  understood  and  approved  of  the  sen¬ 
tinel’s  good  conduct  and  discretion,  became  well  pleased, 
and  addressed  him  thus :  “  At  the  time  when  you  went 
out  from  this  place,  I  went  after  you,  and  I  have  seen 
and  heard  all  your  transactions  with  the  woman  and 
with  your  son,  and  the  attachment  and  good  intentions 
of  yourself  and  your  son.  In  fine,  during  the  days  that 
are  past  and  gone,  you  have  been  poor  and  needy,  and 
distressed  in  mind.  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme  God, 
in  the  time  that  is  to  come  you  may  hold  your  mind  at 
ease ;  you  shall  assuredly  be  happy;  for  I,  by  the  divine 
ii'isistance,  will  render  you  both  wealthy  and  of  high 
dignity.” 

Then  the  king  went  to  sleep,  and  took  repose  upon  his 
couch.  When  the  dawn  shone  forth,  being  seated  on  his 
throne,  he  commanded,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  all  the 
ministers  of  the  court,  that  all  the  ameers,  and  viziers, 
®nd  sages,  and  rulers  of  the  kingdom  should  be  present ; 
*^d,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  attending  the  as¬ 
sembly,  he  constituted  the  sentinel  his  own  vicegerent, 
*^d  committed  the  locks  and  keys  of  his  treasury  to  his 
charge. 


incident  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  one  in  the  history 
'  ‘Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac. 


THE  FLOWER-GATHERER. 

No.  III. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua rear’d  in  air, 

Pillar’d  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  hones  of  Laura’s  lover  :  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.  He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes  ; 

Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady’s  name 

With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry  a  holier 
name  than  that  of  Petrarch.  That  he  had  his  frailties 
as  well  as  other  men,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  but  we  cannot  trace  them  in  his  poetry.  Gentle 
and  beautiful,  he  was  “  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  his 
mind.”  A  denizen  of  the  most  passionate  of  nations,  his 
love  is  s]nritual  and  etherial— a  warmer  throb  of  that 
mystic  Platonism  which  softened  and  ennobled  all  his 
feelings.  And  then  how  lovely  is  his  old  age  !  Alter¬ 
nately  busied  in  securing  against  the  destruction  of  time 
the  thoughts  of  his  intellect Ucal  ancestors,  and  in  playing 
the  part  of  a  conciliator  between  the  fierce  states  and 
chiefs  of  Italy,  he  seems  a  spirit  of  a  milder  nature  em¬ 
bodied  in  human  clay,  in  whose  presence  all  angry  pas¬ 
sions  ought  to  be  hushed,  as  the  summer  sea  when  not  a 
wind  is  stirring.  Though  gentle,  not  effeminate,  as 
witness  his  treatise  on  liberty,  and  his  purifying  infiii- 
ence  over  Boccaccio.  Witness  also  the  lofty  passion  with 
which  he  clung  to  the  shadow  of  Roman  greatness. 

There  is,  we  confess,  an  admixture  of  theatrical  parade 
and  worldly  policy  iii  the  story  of  his  crowning  in  the 
capitol,  not  altogether  agreeable  to  onr  feelings.  When 
we  look  narrowly  into  the  circumstances,  we  find  that  it 
was  no  spontaneous  effusion  of  admiration,  but  the  result 
of  long  and  anxious  intrigues.  This  gives  to  the  scene  a 
character  of  outward  splendour  and  inward  hollowness. 
It  looks  too  like  a  want  of  faith  in  his  own  power  and 
impulses.  Yet  it  is  not  without  a  grand  and  redeeming 
feeling.  Amid  the  degradation  and  divisions  of  his 
country,  he  clung  to  the  remembrance  of  the  time  when 
it  was  united  and  powerful.  The  city  of  Rome  was  to 
him  a  personification  of  his  day-dreams,  connecting  him 
with  Cicero  and  Brutus.  Her  streets  were  peopled  with 
the  shadowy  presence  of  the  great  men  of  other  days. 
When  he  stood  in  the  capitol,  the  laurel  leaves  circling 
his  head  and  rustling  in  his  ears,  he  heard,  not  the  ac¬ 
claim  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  but  the  voices  of 
those  with  whose  writings  he  loved  to  hold  high  converse, 
welcoming  him  into  their  union.  With  what  a  strange 
and  inspiring  mixture  of  philosophic  pride  and  humble 
Christian  abandonment  must  he  have  knelt  before  the 
altar  on  which  he  deposited  his  crown  !  In  the  swelling 
emotion  of  that  moment,  he  must  have  experienced  the 
utmost  rapture  of  which  his  aspiring  and  voluptuous  in¬ 
tellect  was  susceptible  in  this  state  of  existence. 

After  all,  we  suspect  the  real  Laura  had  little  iti  com¬ 
mon  with  her  whom  Petrarch  has  created  in  his  sonnets. 
Her  conduct,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  evinces  a  cold 
and  vain  disposition.  She  repulsed  all  his  advances,  it  is 
true  ;  but  she  took  care  that  the  feeling  her  beauty  had 
awakened  should  not  die  away.  When  Petrarch,  anxious 
to  shake  off  his  weakness,  passed  her  several  successive  days 
without  gazing  at  her  as  usual,  she  assumed  an  air  of  sadness 
until  she  drew  him  again  to  her  lure.  The  character  is 
not  uncommon.  A  delicate,  soft,  yet  sparkling  beauty, 
the  tender  grace  ot  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  senti¬ 
ment,  united  to  a  heart  which  finds  gratification  only  in 
the  pride  ot  being  sought  after,  and  carefully  dispenses 
its  smiles  in  the  exact  proportion  that  stimulates,  without 
rendering  confident ; — we  have  met  with  such  persons  ere 
now.  There  is  a  want  of  liuman  feeling  about  such  a 
’  being  as  chills  us  upon  reflection— it  is  scarce  human. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  not  our  cue  at  ])rc8ent  to  quarrel 
with  Laura.  She  served  to  siig^ji^est  those  lovely  beings 
to  whom  the  poet  gave  life  in  his  verses.  She  was  to 
him  w'hat  a  inodel^  is  to  the  painter  ;  and  we  have  known 
some  aid  him  in  moulding  his  heroines  who  had  nothing 
in  common  with  them  but  a  chance  feature.  Had  Laura 
not  been  the  coquette  she  was,  we  might  never  have  pos¬ 
sessed  this  gem  of  poetry  : 

Erano  i  capei  d'oro  a  Vaura  sparsi. 

The  golden  tresses  on  her  sunny  brow, 

The  wind  in  many  a  wanton  breath  array’d, 

And  in  her  eyes  a  liquid  lustre  play’d— 

Those  eyes,  alas  !  so  dark  and  silent  now  ; 

More  gently  kind  her  aspect  seem’d  to  grow, 

A  sweeter  smile  her  lovely  face  display’d. 

I,  in  whose  heart  Love’s  subtle  train  was  laid. 

What  wonder  if  I  felt  my  bosom  glow  ! 

Her  steji  was  not  of  Earth’s  mortality. 

Her  form  the  presence  of  an  angel  wore. 

And  more  than  human  seem’d  her  voice’s  tone ; 

A  living  sun,  a  sj»irit  of  the  sky, 

Slie  seem’d  ;  but  now  that  loveliness  no  more. 

The  wound  must  rankle  though  the  shaft  be  gone. 

But  to  us,  the  sonnets  which  he  composed  in  her  honour 
after  her  death,  have  always  possessed  a  higher  interest 
than  any  of  the  others — an  interest  which,  if  the  reader 
will  promise  not  to  be  startled  at  the  expression,  we  would 
say  borders  upon  the  sublime.  This  may  be  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  deep  impression  made  upon  us  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  death. 

On  hearing  the  intelligence  of  Rienzi’s  triumph  at 
Rome,  he  hastened  to  share  in  it,  and  to  aid  the  Tribune  | 
by  his  counsels.  But  at  Genoa  he  learned  that  his  friend 
was  undoing  all  his  good  deeds  by  a  system  of  the  most 
atrocious  tyranny.  Sickened  by  wliat  he  heard,  he  turned 
aside  towards  Verona.  AVhile  there,  an  eartlnpiake  hap¬ 
pened,  which  almost  levelled  with  the  ground  many  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  He  was  sitting  in  his  study  at  I 
the  time  of  the  shock.  His  bt)oks  were  thing  tVoni  his  ! 
shelves,  the  walls  seemed  about  to  cl(»se  over  him,  and  ' 
the  ndling  of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  almost  unset-  ■ 
tied  his  reason.  Before  he  had  time  to  recover  himself,  ! 
came  the  news,  p(»st  on  post,  of  a  pestilence  sj>reading  | 
over  Italy,  and  snatching  away  many  of  his  best  friends. 
At  last  the  plague  I’eached  Avignon.  There  had  always 
been  a  lurking  tendency  to  snjierstition  in  his  mind,  and 
under  such  auspices  it  gained  strength.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  month  of  April  on  which  he  first  saw  Laura,  lie 
dreamed  tliat  she  apjieared  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  not 
long  after  he  learned  that  she  had  indeed  died  oil  that 
day.  How  dark  must  have  been  the  world  to  him,  when, 
amid  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  desolation  of  the 
IM^stilence,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  him  to  whom  he  I 
looked  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  and  haunted  by  bar-  i 
rowing  visions,  he  saw  the  friends  of  his  soul  swept  away  | 
from  him,  and,  last  and  saddest  of  all,  lier  to  vvdiom  he  | 
had  clung  with  a  hopeless  but  enduring  love  !  In  after  | 
days,  when  his  sorrow  had  assumed  a  milder  character,  | 
he  sung  of  her  thus  : 

Alma  beata  chi  da  notie  torni. 

Blest  shade  !  that  iu  the  dreary  night  returning, 

Gheer’st  my  sad  slumbers  with  those  looks  of  thine, 
Which  death  that  could  not  mar,  hath  iiKule  divine, 

With  an  immortal  light  thine  eves  adorning, 

II  ovv  I  rejoice  that  thus  my  days  of  mourning 
Are  with  thy  presence  cheer’d,  for  thus  anew 
7'hy  beauties  iu  their  u'cuted  haunts  I  view. 

Where  upon  earth  they  made  their  brief  sojourning. 
Thei*e  where  in  youth  I  stray’d,  and  sung  of  thee 

oft,  I  wander  lonely  and  complain,  , 


Not  of  thy  loss,  alas  !  but  of  my  own. 

This  comfort  only  now  remains  to  me. 

That  when  thou  com’st  I  know  thee  once  again, _ _ 

Thy  walk — thy  look — thy  dress — thy  voice’s  tone^ 

he  rime  dolcnti  al  du.ro  sasso. 

Go,  mournful  rhymes  !  to  that  sad  mansion  go, 

Where,  hid  in  dust,  my  soul’s  best  treasure  lies  ; 

Call  her,  whose  soul  shall  answer  from  the  skies. 
Though  here  her  mortal  part  lie  lone  and  lovw 
Say,  I  am  wearv  of  this  life  of  woe, — 

Of  steering  wluu’e  these  fearful  waves  arise; 

Gleaning  her  scatter’d  ears  my  sjiirit  hies 
Behind  her  in  her  track,  with  footsteps  slow. 

Alive  or  dead,  I  speak  of  her  alone, — 

Ah  !  yet  alive — and  now  immortal  made, 

That  earth  may  know  and  love  her  worth  divine. 

Oh  !  at  that  jiarting  hour  that  hastens  on, 

To  bid  me  welcome  may  her  arms  be  sjiread. 

And  as  her  lot  is  cast  iu  heaven,  be  mine. 

His  death  was  gentle  as  his  life.  We  conclude  this 
article  with  the  account  of  it  given  by  his  latest  and  most 
amiable  biographer — Stebbing. 

“  His  feeble  constitution  suffered  considerablv  from 
this  exertion,”  (the  management  of  an  embassy  from  Padua 
to  the  Venetians,)  “  and  a  slow  fever,  which  preyed  con¬ 
tinually  upon  his  strength,  threatened  to  ]uit  a  speedy 
termination  to  his  life.  Init  he  would  neither  cease 
from  his  literary  labours,  change  his  poor  diet,  nor  attend 
in  any  way  to  the  instructions  of  his  physicians.  The 
disorder,  thus  left  to  itself,  and  his  decaying  frame  re¬ 
ceiving  nothing  to  resist  its  ravages,  he  became  everyday 
more  languid  ;  and  it  was  in  this  feeble  state  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  read  the  Decameron  of  his  friend  Boccaccio. 
Shortly  after  he  had  read  the  work,  yiarts  of  which,  espe¬ 
cially  the  story  of  Griselda,  greatly  delighted  him,  lie 
wrote  to  Boccaccio,  informing  him  of  his  general  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  jjraising  him  for  his  elegance  of  style, 
and  finding  an  excuse  for  the  freedom  of  the  pictures  in 
the  manners  of  the  age.  The  day  after  writing  this  let¬ 
ter,  July  18th,  1.371,  he  had  I'etired  to  his  library  us 
usual,  and  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  languor  he 
suffered  bv  his  customarv  studies  :  but  one  of  bis  ser- 
vaiits,  ou  entering  the  room  soon  after,  savv^  him  sitting 
with  his  head  resting  ou  the  hook  he  had  been  reading, 
and,  on  going  up  to  him,  found  that  he  was  dead.” 

A  SABBATII-EVENIXG  WALK. 

It  is  our  custom  always  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  just  iis 
the  sinking  orb  is  beginning  to  play  at  bo-j»eep  witli  us 
from  beliind  Corstorj>hine  hill,  to  w  alk  quietly  forth,  and 
glide  along  with  the  stream  of  passengers  wlio  are  to  he 
met  witli  in  every  direction  on  this  evening  of  “  the  hal¬ 
lowed  day,”  decked  in  their  gay  or  neat  attire.  V.  here 
our  steps  may  lead  us  is  of  little  consequeiu’e,  sometimes 
towards  the  sea-shore,  sometimes  to  the  Caltou  hill,  lor 
there  ami  anywhere  else,  the  comjiany  is  very  much  the 
same.  There  stalks  the  sleek  and  comfortable  burgess, 
with  his  better  half,  though  with  the  naked  eye  it  might  l»e 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  give  the  j)refereiice  to  either.  Hi'* 
sums  total  evidently  stand  ou  the  right  side  of  the  boolv> 
and  he  feels  an  honest  [U’ide  in  thus  exliibiting  himself,  in 
what  may  be  termed  his  “  secure  hour,  ”  as  no  mean  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  respectable  body  to  wdiich  he  belongs, 
and  as  a  pattern  which  youtliful  aspirants  iu  the  same 
line  of  civic  prosperity,  may  adopt  with  every  prospect  of 
ultimate  reward.  That  his  sjmusc  should  m»t  partici¬ 
pate  iu  his  honest  vanity,  would  be  unnatural,  and  her 
eye  accoi'dingly  may  be  detected  jiussiiig  in  quick  glances m 
succession  from  herself  to  her  goodly  husband,  and  bar 
again  from  him  to  her  owm  |)ersoii,  as  it  stands  arrayed  in 
a  gorgeous  Thibet  sliawd,  w  hose  folds  seem  to  be  spre.u 
ill  verv  derision  of  the  chief  attribute  ol  the  fite  that 
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rules  the  day,  reminding  one  altogether  of  Spenser's  grove 
in  the  wandering  mood,  which  was 

‘‘  Not  perceablc  with  power  of  any  starr.” 

It  were,  perhaps,  impossible  for  any  one,  even  for  herself, 
to  tell  which  of  the  two  objects,  the  shawl  or  the  hus¬ 
band,  she  contemplates  most  complacently,  since  associa¬ 
tion  whispers,  that  without  the  one  she  might  never 
have  possessed  the  other,  while  the  gift  has  (Certainly 
everv  chance  in  favour  of  its  surviving  the  donor.  Be¬ 
side  her  mother  is  the  pride  of  all  their  parental  alFec- 
tion  and  solicitude,  whose  fortune  has  already  been 
chalked  out  with  auspicious  foresight,  till  fancy  even  sees 
her  seated  as  the  partner  of  one  clad  in  the  supreme 
ermine  of  his  native  city,  in  w’hich  happy  hour  a  father’s 
promise  has  been  pledged  for  a  magniftcent  necklace  of 
Scotch  pebbles,  each  stone  to  bear  in  fine  relief  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  one  of  the  bailies  or  deacons,  who  may  con¬ 
stitute  the  august  council,  over  which  her  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  is  to  preside,  while  his  full  features  are  reserved  for 
the  broader  surface  of  a  massy  brooch. 

There  again  slink  away,  on  the  other  and  unbeaten 
side  of  the  path,  two  who  are  all  in  all  to  one  another, 
and  are  looking  into  each  other’s  eyes,  as  if  they  could 
there  find  themselves  hiding-places,  in  the  childish  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  then  unseen  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  here  among  our  feet,  unobserved,  or  despised  if 
stumbled  on,  is  the  grey  and  aspen  head,  already  bend- 
ng  for  down  in  its  homeward  return  to  the  dust,  \vhich 
totters  slowly  on,  not  enamoured  of  decay,”  but  almost 
forgetful  of  its  own  feebleness  in  the  warmth  of  new  life, 
which  nature  has  breathed  to-night  across  her  whole 
creation.  But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  or  specify  old 
or  young,  the  indigent  or  the  prosperous,  when  one  habit 
of  rxinduct  apparently  pervades  all.  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
stillness  reigning  among  them  that  is  to  us  so  peculiarly 
attractive.  A  charm  is  dwelling  on  the  tongues  which 
but  yesterday  we  heard  wagging  so  loudly,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  no  oppression.  We,  indeed,  w’ho  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  since  our  infancy,  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
we  can  discover  the  marks  of  a  deeper,  though  less  noisy 
joy.  Yet  the  complaint  is  common  in  the  mouths  of 
strangers,  that  we  are  too  austerely  silent  on  this  day. 
The  charge  of  austerity  we  put  aside,  for  it  proceeds 
wholly  from  careless  observation,  and  in  allowing,  per¬ 
haps,  that  of  silence,  we  not  only  cannot  condemn,  but 
must  cordially  approve  of  what  is  with  others  the  theme 
of  censure.  To  this  judgment  wc  are  led  by  reasons 
ijuite  independent  of  religion,  and  which  wc  think 
we  shall  interrupt  our  ramble  just  now  to  say  a  few 
words  upon,  as  they  are  open  to  the  acceptance  of  every 
understanding.  And  if  some  are  disposed  to  be  angry, 
and  accuse  us  of  digressing  in  too  griive  and  pompous  a 
style,  we  request  them  to  remember  that  our  province  is 
with  illustrations  of  character,  and  we  may  surely  be 
pardoned  for  a  single  departure  from  the  path  of  livelier 
discourse  to  advocate  what  Ave  consider  one  of  the  noblest 
featur  es  of  the  character  of  our  countrymen. 

Nothing,  Ave  knoAV,  read  so  forcible  a  comment  on  our 
national  character  to  the  late  King  of  Britain,  Avhile  on 
his  visit  here,  as  the  ditferent  expression  which  the  people 
permitted  its  loyalty  to  assume  on  ditferent  occasions. 
The  procession  of  Saturday  Avas  everywhere  met  by  the 
long  and  hearty  cheering  of  the  multitude,  discordant 
enough,  but  harmonized  at  least  by  its  unity  of  direction, 
and  was  attended  throughout  its  progress  by  a  most 
tumultuous  tail  of  the  rejoicing  populace.  Next  rnorn- 
uig,  the  same  thousands  witnessed  the  same  spectacle,  but 
the  vulgarity  of  its  etfect  Avas  for  this  hour  at  an  end. 
r^very  bead,  indeed,  Avas  uncovered,  an<l  bent  in  profound 
1‘rspect,  but  there  was  nothing  more.  'J’here  was  no  rush 
^ofig  the  streets,  nor  any  Avild  huzza;  and  when,  as  we 
^well  recollect,  “  some  ten  voices”  feebly  attempted  to 
urst  the  silence,  the  sound  instantly  sunk  Avithout  an 
cho,  frighted  and  stilled  by  its  oavii  noise  amid  the  uni¬ 


versal  quiet.  The  moral  of  such  a  show  8|>oke  to  a  royal 
understanding  Avith  too  homely  a  voice  to  be  pleasant, 

1  and  George  IV.,  it  is  understood,  imbibed  a  far  more 
I  salutary  terror  of  this  living  ocean,  as  he  thus  beheld  it 
;  in  a  season  of  solemn  tranquillity,  than  he  had  ever  been 
I  prompted  to  do,  while  the  waves  Avere  chafing  round  him, 
and  making  Avantoii  exhibitions  of  power. 

I  Now,  Avhat  Avas  here  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  a 
'  great  monarch,  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  prime  boast ; 
and  even,  to  a  prince  of  liberal  and  discerning  spirit,  the 
comparison  of  this  scetie,  with  those  observable  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth  on  similar  occasions,  ought,  avc  think, 
to  have  presented  a  flattering,  instead  of  a  threatening^ 
picture  of  the  Avelfare  and  stability  of  his  crown  ;  and  the 
very  absence  of  loud  vents  of  joy  at  such  a  time,  should 
have  carried  to  his  heart  strong  assurance  of  the  happy 
dispensations  of  his  government,  and  consequently  of  the 
general  affection  cherished  toAvards  it. 

For  to  address  the  Sabbath  by  no  more  sacred  or 
sounding  attribute  than  “  The  day  of  rest,”  and  to  watch 
Avith  Avhat  varying  manifestations  of  Avelcome  and  hilarity 
its  return  in  this  character  is  hailed,  and  its  presence 
celebrated  in  different  quarters,  is  in  fact  to  try  a  very 
infallible  pulse  of  the  health  or  disease  of  the  nation,  and 
one  by  Avhich  we  are  enabled  to  pierce  the  surface  of 
appearance,  and,  beneath  the  convulsions  of  a  loud  joy, 
to  unveil  the  dark  and  deep-rooted  canker  of  despair. 
Who  are  so  uproarious  and  extravagant  in  this  one  day’s 
mirth  as  the  Avretched  slaves,  who  have  been  chained, 
lacerated,  and  abused,  for  a  Aveek  before  ?  How  loftily 
the  lightened  spring  bounds  here,  proportionately  to  the 
heavy  Aveight  of  depression  that  is  removed  !  But  then, 
after  all,  hoAv  profitless,  because  how  little  soothing  to 
the  general  fatigue,  is  this  burst  of  violent  ecstasy,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  the  expense  of  bodily  strength  Avasted  on  it  docs  not 
hurry  on  the  progress  of  exhaustion  ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  accompany  us  for  a  little  in 
our  peaceful  stroll.  Oh  !  Avhat  a  horrid  set” — you  may 
probably  exclaim — “  Vulgar  and  uninteresting  shop¬ 
keepers  and  mechanics — and  then  so  terribly  sombre- 
looking  !  What  a  contrast  to  the  light  steps  and  smiling 
faces  among  the  peasantry  of  France  !”  I^et  us  here  ask, 
ere  you  proceed  further,  if,  Avhile  they  arc  so  sober  in 
appearance,  you  think  they  also  seem  to  be  unhappy  ? 
Does  it  resemble  the  dulness  of  sorrow  ?  Or  is  any  de¬ 
ficiency  visible  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  or  the  glance 
of  intellect,  or  in  both  ?  Is  it  like  the  unmeaning  calm 
of  idiocy?  You  dare  not  pretend  to  have  imagined  such 
nonsense.  For  you  behold  countenances  that  speak  of 
all  the  passages  of  life — the  fresh  bud  not  unfolded — the 
floAver  ripening  under  a  genial  influence— and  the  veteran 
stem  Avhich  has  stood  before  the  blasts,  and  gladdened  in 
the  sunshine  of  a  double  or  triple  generation.  Is  there 
no  joy  among  all  these  ?  No  deep  and  sincere  joy  ?— that 
cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  common  outlet  of  a  glowing 
phrase,  but  spends  itself  silently  and  tranquilly,  and,  as 
it  does  so,  is  ever  generating  another  supply,  multiplying 
itself  into  endless  and  inconceivable  sources  of  delight. 
What  justifiable  inference  might  one  have  drawn  a  feAV 
years  ago  from  the  sparkling  gaiety  to  Avhich  you  alluded 
among  the  French,  or  from  a  Venetian,  or  even  to-day 
from  an  Italian  carnival,  relatively  to  freedom  of  political 
condition  in  the  countries  Avhere  these  festivities  reached 
such  a  glaring  pitch  ?  Liberty  and  its  blessings,  you  arc 
aAvare,  were  no  principles  in  the  agency. 

Not  that  Ave  mean  to  assert  that  the  introduction  of 
liberty  renders  the  bounding  step  of  the  peasant  at  all  less 
agile,  or  the  smile  less  beautiful  and  Avirming.  They  are 
only  tempered  and  attuned  to  a  softer  cadence,  by  the 
iiicre.ised  frequency  (»f  their  exhibition.  Arnl  instead  of 
those  violent  and  fitful  developements  <d'  rapture,  Avhich 
can  succeed  each  other  but  at  intervals,  and  are  too  often 
the  morbid  occupation  of  many  a  mind,  designed  by  its 
birthright,  but  unmanned  by  oppression,  for  nobler  uses ; 
instead  of  this,  there  arrives  a  pleasure  which,  under  the 
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canopy  of  a  free  home,  settles  itself  down  in  the  heart  as  a 
guest,  that  continues  to  flow  with  the  flow  of  life,  and  | 
ascend  in  the  ascent  of  prosperity. 

The  mere  cessation  from  physical  toil  is  soon  forgotten 
by  the  slave,  in  the  higher  feeling  of  momentary  enlarge¬ 
ment  that  swells  his  shackled  soul.  His  delirium  is  the 
exuberance  of  the  freed  spirit,  rushing  into  communion 
with  a  thousand  thoughts,  of  which  the  memory  durst 
not  be  awakened  amid  pain  and  excruciating  labour. 

Hence  it  is  also  strikingly  obvious,  that  very  little,  if 
any  time  can  ever  be  directed  by  individuals  so  situated 
towards  the  invitations  of  religion.  This  little  moment 
gifted  to  self,  is  assailed  by  it  with  immediate  and  ex¬ 
clusive  demands,  of  which  the  most  rapid  dispatch,  in  a 
space  so  brief,  must  disappoint  a  great  many.  Or,  if 
somehow  all  the  wished-for  consummations  have  been 
attained,  and  gratitude  is  then  dictating  a  becoming 
acknowledgment,  how  probably  the  clank  of  a  chain 
and  the  crack  of  the  tormentor’s  lash  nips  it  all  in  the 
bud,  and  exiles  every  emotion  in  which  love  is  the  slightest 
ingredient,  till  the  periodical  moment  when  self  again 
requires,  and  is  master  of,  the  first  obedience  to  its 
wishes. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  nature  and  execution  of  our 
toil  is  so  miich  the  reverse,  that  the  character  of  our  joys 
is  so  widely  distinguished.  We  labour  with  independ¬ 
ent  hands  and  uncontrolled  spirits.  No  prying  and  j 
mischievous  interference  of  a  suspicious  government  | 
hovers  round  to  divert,  nor  does  any  forcible  attempt 
obstruct  our  operations.  We  can  laugh  heartily  all  the 
week,  while  we  are  busy,  and  are  not  therefore  forced  to 
compensate  for  restraint  by  a  vociferous  merriment  when 
permitted  to  be  at  rest.  After  such  constant  devotion, 
too,  to  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  self,  we  can 
turn  with  grateful  relief  to  an  open  avowal  of  thankful¬ 
ness  for  the  infinite  benevolence  which  encircles  us.  And 
if  our  joy  be  very  serene,  it  is  because  its  range  is  too 
broad,  and  its  stimulant  is  too  sublime,  to  be  conveyed  by 
rude  sallies,  or  dissipated  in  a  transient  flash. 

—  . 

SPRING.  j 


Oh  !  is  not  this  the  hour 
Of  gladness  and  of  glee  ? 

The  butterfly  is  on  tbe  flower. 

The  bird  upon  the  tree ; 

And  from  its  mossy  cell. 

Comes  forth  the  merry  bee. 

To  revel  on  each  opening  bell 
That  blooms  upon  the  lea. 

The  sun’s  reviving  ray 
Laughs  on  the  gushing  streams, 

As  o’er  their  pebbly  beds  they  play. 

Exulting  in  his  beams. 

All  nature  is  awake. 

And  her  many  voices  sing 
O’er  dewy  hill  and  shining  lake. 

The  Spring,  the  glorious  Spring ! 

J. 


LOCHEND. 

the  Author  Studies  in  Natural  History,'^ 

After  a  long  and  gloomy  tract  of  inclement  season, 
there  are  perhaps  few  enjoyments  more  delightful  than 
the  first  warm  breath  of  a  spring  day — the  first  awaken¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  of  nature— with  all  the  green  budding  of 
vegetation,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  bounding  joy  of  the 
animal  creation. 

Few  such  days,  unfortunately  for  us,  have  we  bad 
this  ungenial  spring — yet  we  have  had  a  few ;  and  in 
such  it  is  pleasing  to  steal  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  the 
city,  to  Avander  into  the  fields,  and  wdth  Milton,  ‘‘  taste 
the  smell  of  dairy.”  Towards  “  the  dairy,”  however,  I 
would  not  advise  the  rural  rambler  to  proceed ;  for  how¬ 
ever  poetical  be  the  smell  of  country  dairy,  the  rural 
retreats  of  our  city  cows  will  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  prosaic.  Besides,  the  traveller  going  eastward 
encounters  the  full  odours  of  a  stagnant  and  pestilent, 
though  we  will  allow  a  most  profitable,  grass  meadow, 
or  rather,  morass.  We  would  advise  him,  therefore,  to 


The  Spring  is  hovering  now, 

With  fragrance  on  her  Aviug, 

And  smiles  upon  her  sunny  brow— 
The  Spring,  the  glorious  Spring  ! 
And,  in  her  flight,  she  showers 
Upon  the  longing  earth 
Soft  dew,  to  nurse  the  sleeping  flowers, 
Till  they  awake  in  nairth. 

The  icy  spell  is  broken 

That  held  the  world  in  chains. 

And  not  a  lingering  trace  or  token 
Of  its  chilling  power  remains. 

Boreas  hath  sped  away 
Across  the  ocean  foam, 

O’er  frozen  wave  and  iceberg  grey. 
Buck  to  his  polar  home. 

The  forest’s  deepening  shade 
Is  fiird  once  more  with  song, 

And  echoes  from  each  swelling  glade 
The  joyous  notes  prolong  ; 

And  like  some  whisper’d  tale, 

Or  love’s  first  timid  sigh. 

The  fresh  and  fragrant  southern  gale, 
On  noiseless  wing  sAveeps  by. 

Upon  the  meadoAv’s  breast 
The  daffodil  is  blowing. 

And,  like  the  stars  in  evening’s  crest, 
Its  golden  flowers  are  gloAving ; 

And  the  pale  primrose  blooms 
Deep  in  tbe  solemn  woods, 

Enriching  with  its  young  perfumer 
The  leafy  solitudes* 


accompany  us  to  the  left,  and  it  Avill  bring  him  to  a 
calm  and  secluded  retreat  ycleped  Lochend. 

The  day  is  not  sunny,  but  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy. 
There  is  somewhat  of  a  haze,  and  the  landscape  is  steeped 
in  a  calm,  still,  and  deep  blue.  The  lake  is  as  smooth  as 
a  mirror, — there  is  a  cow  standing  on  the  bank,  inhaling 
its  pure  Avaters,— a  boy,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  few 
stakes  some  Avay  into  the  loch,  is  busily  employed 
angling  for  little  fishes, — and  towering  above,  in  the 
background,  is  the  projecting  rocky  mound,  Avith  the 
antiquated  house,  or  castle  it  may  be,  on  the  top,  sur¬ 


rounded  Avith  its  feAV  scraggy  trees. 

Though  the  air  be  still,  it  is  not  altogether  silent.  A 
feAV  insects,  the  earliest  of  their  race,  have  already  roused 
themselves  from  their  Avintry  tomb, — and  here  is  an 
humble  bee  already  out  and  plying  her  busy  labours ;  she 
has  slept  all  winter,  the  only  tenant  of  a  desolate  nest  ; 
her  summer  family  of  workers  and  drones,  and  her  di¬ 
minutive  daughters,  all  perished  at  the  commencement  ot 
Avinter,  having  lived  and  enjoyed  their  regular  a::c  of  one 
se<ison.  On  her  alone  noAV  devolves  the  imporiaut  tasK 


of  constructing  new  combs,  laying  eggs,  and  rearing  up 
the  young  of  a  future  generation,  so  that  the  race  of 
humbles  may  not  become,  like  many  of  our  greater  an 


I  mightier  families  on  earth,  extinct, 
j  Among  the  green  springing  clover  is  also  heard  the 
j  Avell-knoAvn  cry  of  the  corn-rail,  (JRallus  crex.)  31auy 
]  a  one  has  traversed  these  and  many  other  fields, 
j  doubt  not,  and  listened  to  the  rail’s  incessant  soun  i 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  very  few  of  those  you 
Avith  will  tell  you  they  have  ever  seen  the  bird  itse 
j  — perhaps  not  one  out  of  tAventy  may  have  eban^ 
j  in  a  lifetime  to  haA^e  seen  them.  And  yet  yearly?  w  eu 
1  the  proper  season  arrives— Avheu  the  spring  is  so  lar  a 


weekly  register  of  criticism  and  belles  lettres 
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vanccd  that  thick  vegetation  has  covered  the  ground — on 
n  sudden — in  one  single  night — the  whole  fields  are 
tenanted  with  great  numbers  of  these  birds.  All  night 
Iona-,  for  many  weeks,  they  ply  their  shrill  pipe,  busy 
themselves  in  rearing  up  their  young,  and  then,  when  the 
chills  of  autumn  commence,  as  suddenly— at  one  general 
signal  and  agreement — they  make  a  moonlight  flitting, 
and  young  and  old  decamp  and  are  heard  no  more. 

The  rail  is  a  beautiful  bird,  gracefully  formed,  finely  and 
delicately  streaked,  with  a  mellow,  chaste,  and  subdued 
colouring,  not  vulgarly  and  gaudily  decked  out ; — perhaps 
the  only  objection  to  its  claim  to  be  considered  graceful  con¬ 
sists  in  its  legs,  which  may  be  reckoned  too  long.  Yet  this 
form  is  suited  to  its  habits  ;  it  runs  along  in  quest  of  fast 
creeping  insects,  and  rarely  flies,  which  is  the  reason  of 
its  being  so  very  seldom  visible.  Its  colour,  too,  corre¬ 
sponds  remarkably  with  the  brownish  mottled  earth  and 
decayed  grass  among  which  it  creeps,  so  that  unless  very 
hard  pressed  by  dogs  or  men,  it  rarely  or  never  takes  to 
the  air.  Its  cry,  constantly  heard  as  if  very  near,  yet  as 
constantly  shifting  as  you  approach,  has  perplexed  and 
tired  out  many  a  juvenile  pursuer.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  a  bird  so  little  inclined  to  fly,  and  with  wings  small 
in  proportion  to  its  body,  should  twice  a-year  take  such 
long  journeys  or  flights,  as  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
these  northern  regions  and  back  again.  That  they  do  so, 
however,  is  indubitable,  for  the  vague  stories  of  their 
lying  dormant  in  holes,  and  even  under  water,  are  utterly 
unfounded.* 

If  we  turn  to  the  water  of  the  loch,  we  shall  find  it 
too  beginning  to  swarm  with  new  life.  The  frogs  are 
croaking  in  innumerable  multitudes,  and  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  popping  up  their  heads  above  water  in  all  the 
gay  flirtation  of  love.  But  the  marriages  of  the  season 
are  utterly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fashionable  list,  and 
the  lawyers  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  their  long  rolls 
of  settlements  and  pin-monies.  The  surface  of  the  water 
swarms  with  various  minute  animals,  each  of  which,  if 
attentively  examined,  would  afford  no  little  curious  spe¬ 
culation.  There  is  here  a  small  species  of  shell  snail, 
which  floats  along  on  the  waves  by  a  very  simple  contri¬ 
vance, — it  withdraws  itself  entirely  from  the  spiral  part 
of  the  shell,  fills  the  space  with  air,  and  closes  up  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  its  shell  with  its  whole  expanded 
body ;  in  this  manner,  the  shell,  filled  with  air,  becomes 
buoyant  and  floats  on  the  surface ;  when  the  animal 
chooses,  it  retracts  its  body  and  sinks.  Many  little  fishes 
sport  amid  the  transparent  waters ;  among  others,  the  stick¬ 
leback  (  Gasterosteus  aculeatus)  in  great  numbers.  These 
diminutive  fishes,  considering  their  helpless  condition  and 
their  liability  to  be  constantly  preyed  upon  by  larger  ones, 
are  furnished  by  the  all-bountiful  and  considerate  Creator 
with  very  efficacious  means  of  defence.  Whenever  they 
are  attacked,  or  apprehend  danger,  they  thrust  out  from 
their  back  and  sides  five  sharp  bony  spines,  which  deter 
their  foes  from  seizing  on  them ;  hence,  probably,  they 
derive  the  name  of  sticklebacks.  They  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  minnow,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  and  a  gayer  and  more  brilliant  tinted  little  fish. 

Pike  are  found  here,  and  the  silvery  perch  are  in 
abundance.  Were  this  loch  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
enterprising  London,  it  would  soon  [be  converted  into 
a  regular  fish-pond,  and  stocked  with  numerous  inhabit* 
ants  for  the  supply  of  city  aldermen.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  appropriated  to  such  vile 
purposes ;  the  active  and  intelligent  occupier  of  the  do- 
^nains  around,  has  sufficient  employment  in  the  superin- 

♦  The  distaii('o>s  ov(T  hy  nucfrntnry  Lir<ls  are  p«*rhaps  not 

itniiKMiso  as  is  oftoii  At  all  oveiits  Mm*  tra<.*t  ot  oroaii  | 

'  not  so  ^^oat.  iiistatici* :  no  transatlantic  Linls  4-oiim*  to  this  j 

^‘>untry,  or  to  Kiiropc;  tin*  ini^^rations  of  American  hints  arc 
‘♦nly  froin  the  south  to  the  imrtli  of  that  \vid<*.sprea(linx  coiitiiieiit  j 
^they  follow' tin*  traet  of  the  huMl.  ami  most  likely  take  advaii-  i 
ot  it  for  n'stiiifr  at  intervals.  See  nnicli  curious  information 

this  suhjort  in  tin*  highly  interesting  work  of  Wilson,  now 
pre^ioitefl  to  the  llritish  piihlie,  in  a  cheap  and  couvcuieut  form, 
arough  the  medium  of  Constable’s  .Vnccau/zy. 


tendence  of  his  highly-cultivated  farm,  so  that  the  lake 
is  left  in  its  pristine  simplicity,  to  delight  the  occasional 
passenger.  But 

‘Mf  for  me  some  spot  like  this  did  smile,*’ 

I  would  thus  dispose  of  it: — Around  the  margins,  I 
would  plant  the  silver  willow  and  poplar,  and  such  trees 
as  delight  to  bend  and  drink  the  translucent  wave.  I 
would  gi*ub  up  the  seeds  and  bushes  of  the  muddy  and 
oozy  banks,  and  strew  gravel  around,  and  place  rocky 
juttings  at  convenient  distances.  I  would  rear  up  one 
small  island  in  the  midst,  from  whence  would  spring  a 
little  grove  of  trees.  These  would  form  inviting  habita¬ 
tions  for  the  blackbird  and  the  linnet.  A  tiny  skiff  would 
be  kept  moored  at  the  side  for  skimming  over  the  waters. 
And  high  above  would  be  the  Iiomey  smiling  over  the  scene; 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  noise,  and  yet  within  hail 
of  the  smoky  city.  The  Editor  of  the  JAtcrary  Journal 
would  perhaps  occasionally  open  the  latch  of  the  friendly 
door,  and,  in  exchange  for  his  news  of  books  and  men, 
would  receive  intelligence  of 

Plants,  trees,  and  stones,  and  many  rural  things.” 


THE  BRAVE  WILL  BE  FREE. 

By  William  Wilson. 

Hear  ye  the  hurricane  sounds  that  come 
From  far  off  fetter’d  lands, 

Where  legions  mai*shal  to  bugle  and  drum. 

And  bondsmen  bare  their  brands  ? 

Their  fetters  and  fears  to  the  winds  they  have  given,— 
Their  country',  their  homes,  and  their  cause  to  Heaven ! 

Like  the  desolating  locust  cloud. 

The  spoilers  blight  the  plains. 

And  the  blaze  of  Freedom’s  sun  would  shroud 
With  cai’nage,  blood,  and  chains  : 

Like  the  rush  of  the  mountain  cataract, 

May  the  patriot  warriors  bear  them  hack  ! 

How  spurn  the  brave  at  the  name  of  slave. 

When  roused  from  slavery’s  dream  ; 

How  nerved  the  arm  that  wields  each  glaive, 

With  vengeance  in  its  gleam. 

While  thickly  the  autocrat’s  savage  hordes 
Are  sinking  beneath  their  chivalrous  swords ! 

The  deep-voiced  winds  with  freedom  roam, 

The  waves  with  freedom  roar. 

As  mountain-like  they  crested  foam 
To  the  quaking  cliff-boiind  shore  ; 

And  the  warrior  land,  late  an  ice-bound  sea. 

Hath  muster’d  the  might  of  its  wrath — and  is  free  ! 

V".-.  ?  ■■■■■-.  .  l-.l.""  L". - L.  I  IL.  . . 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  D.  E.  Williams  announces  “The  Naval  and  Military  Battles 
of  England  during  the  last  two  reigns.” 

Miss  Jane  Porter  edit»?s  .Sir  E.  S<;awju*d*s  narrativi*  of  liis  ship¬ 
wreck  and  discovery  of  certain  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea  ;  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordiiuiry  events  iu  his  lib;  from  17;i3  to 
1740. 

'Hiomas  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitxgerald  is  nearly  reariy. 

Dr  Southey  hjis  iu  tin*  press.  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets, 
from  ChaiicM'r  to  Johnson. 

Dr  W.  Beattie  is  about  to  publish,  Journal  of  a  Uesideiiee  at  the 
Courts  of  Germany;  written  during  a  perH«>nal  atternlance  upon 
their  present  Majesties,  in  18*25,  and 

ITie  Supplement  to  Stair’s  InstituMfs,  by  G<;orge  Brodie,  Esq., 
Advocate,  is  now  print'd.  A  very  copious  iiide.x.  to  the  whole 
work  has  lM‘«*n  carefully  compiled,  and  is  about  to  be  sent  to 
press.  The  profesbioii  may  eoiitideiitly  expect  the  entin*  work  in 
June. 

Colonial  Press, — A  largo  collection  of  newspapers  from  our 
numerous  colonies  is  at  present  lyiug  upon  our  table.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  grathyiiJg  to  bee  the  ability  aud  ueatncbs  with  wliicli 
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they  are  got  up.  Those  from  the  North  American  settlements, 
from  Sidney  and  Hobart  Town,  arc  decidedly  the  best.  We  are 
rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this.  At  first  it  struck  us  that  the 
baleful  effects  of  slavery  inigcht  be  the  cause,  Aveakening  the  intel- 
1  ect  and  enfeebling’  the  taste.  This  opinion  is  not,  howeA’’er,  Avar- 
ranted  by  other  circumstances.  There  is  evidently  as  great  a  de¬ 
mand  for  our  new  and  standard  literature  in  the  West  Indies  as 
elseAvhere,  and  the  learned  societies  of  the  islands  are  as  active 
as  those  of  the  other  provinces.  Perhaps  the  superiority  of  the 
N  orth  American  and  Austrahisian  journals,  is  OAving  to  the  con¬ 
stant  influx  of  noAv  settlers  in  independent  circumstances.  Fcav 
resort  to  tlie  islands  except  in  an  official  capacity,  or  to  push  their 
fortune  in  a  menial  capacity.  The  Royal  Jamaica  Gazette  boasts 
the  most  extraordinary  form  of  any  ncAvspaper  Ave  are  acq^uainted 
Avith.  It  regularly  appears  in  the  shape  of — The  Gazette — Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Gazette — Postscript  and  additional  postscript. 
Sometimes  an  extra  postscript  is  added.  All  these  are  printed 
upon  separate*  sheets.  The  contents  are  generally  a  selection 
from  the  best  English  periodicals,  (evincing  considerable  taste 
and  reading,)  th(»  debates  in  Parliament,  local  new’s,  and  adver¬ 
tisements.  /riu*  advertisements  respecting  slaves  form,  to  one  un¬ 
habituated  to  the  forms  of  West  Indian  society,  a  most  revolting 
feature  of  this  publication.  The  Nova  Scotian  and  Colonial  He¬ 
rald  is  the  cleverest  of  the  Colonial  papers  Ave  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing.  It  contains  more  original  matter,  and  affords  us  a  better 
insight  into  the  striu’ture  of  society  in  the  province  Avhere  it  is 
published,  than  any  of  the  others.  We  are  perhaps  apt  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  unreasonable  in  our  demands  on  this  head.  In  our  anxiety 
to  learn  Avhat  is  doing  in  the  colony,  Ave  forget  that  the  great  use 
of  a  journal  published  there,  is  to  convey  to  its  inhabitants  news 
of  other  climes.  Still,  AA’’e  think,  the  editors  might  advantageous¬ 
ly  follow  the  example  of  the  able  editor  of  the  Nora  Scotian  He¬ 
rald.  Nearly  equal  in  interest  is  the  Colonial  Pat  riot  y  Avhich  dif¬ 
fuses  information  over  the  neighbouring  province  of  Noav  Bruns- 
Avick.  Its  original  matter  has  however  less  of  nerve  and 
beauty,  and  its  typography  is  by  no  means  so  elegant. — The 
Montreal  Herald  is  infinitely  the  most  elegant  colonial  pa¬ 
per  of  our  acquaintance.  The  Hobart  Town  Courier  is  an  able 
and  intelligent  paper,  in  Avhich  are  reflected  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  the  features  of  the  society  among  Avhich  it  circulates.  Alto¬ 
gether,  we  vieAV  Avith  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pride  the  manly 
and  intelligent  spirit  which  is  working  its  way  in  our  colonies, 
'i'here  must  come  a  time  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  they  Avill 
<lrop  like  over-ripe  fruit  from  the  parent  stem ;  but  AAdiile  the  con¬ 
nexion  can  he  made  mutually  advantageous,  Avhat  a  glorious  atti¬ 
tude  does  Britain  assume !  The  centre  of  a  social  system  co-ex- 
tensLve  Avith  the  world  I  What  a  responsibility  theirs  Avho  sway 
tlie  di'stinies  of  such  an  empire !  It  is  pleasing  to  mark  the  differ- 
4*nt  characteristic  features  of  the  colonies  Ave  have  adverted  to. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  BrunsAvick  are  almost  exclusively  Scotch, 
— sharp,  hard,  and  intelligent.  They  have  only  to  contend  Avith 
nature',  and  are  not  of  a  warlike  disposition.  The  facilities  of  the 
1  umber. triule  is  apt  to  attract  them  from  other  pursuits.  But  mi¬ 
ning  speculations  and  manufactories  having  created  a  demand  for 
IwoAnsions,  they  are  becoming  more  agricultural.  Tlieir  intellec¬ 
tual  disciLssions  are,  like  those  of  all  true  Scotsmen,  chiefly  anent 
theology  and  church  discipline.  Temperance  societies  are  much 
in  vogiu*.  They  are  a  sturdy  race,  and  constantly  squabbling, Avith 
their  Upper  House — a  most  unnecessary  appendage  to  their  go¬ 
vernment,*  there*  being  no  aristocracy  in  the  province,  and  the 
supreme  legislature  of  Britain  forming  as  effective  a  check  upon 
ov<*r-hasty  legislatiou  as  our  House  of  I^rds  does  at  home.  These 
Upper  Houses  in  our  colonies  have  been  <*stablished  by  men  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  Avith  the  form  than  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 
There  is  a  greater  mixture  of  John  Bull  in  the  society  of  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Eaiid.  The  convict  population  is  another  peculiar  feature. 
The  neighbourhood  of  savage  tribes  keeps  alive  in  the  inhabitants 
a  martial  chara<*tc*r.  .  They  are  a  busy,  practical  race,  and  not 
averse  to  intellectual  pursuits.  They  receive  the  neAvest  publica¬ 
tions,  have  circulating  libraries  and  ^literary  societies.  There 
is  a  greater  stagnation  in  West  Indian  society.  The  land  is  sub¬ 
divided,  appropriated,  and  overstocked,  as  in  an  old  country; 
and  having  only  in  part  the  management  of  their  oAvn  affairs,  the 
inhabitants  want  one  stimulus  to  exertion,  one  formative  of  manly 
habits,  which  an  independent  empire,  however  old,  possesses. 

Geographical. — We  learn  from  a  letter  published  in  the  second 
edition  of  tin*  Literary  Gazette,  that  the  Landers  have  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  Niger  to  its  embonc/ture  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. — A 
new  county  map  of  Jamaica  is  about  to  be  published  at  Kingston. 
_ Anew  map  of  Van  I)ien\eu*s  Land  has  been  published  at  Ho¬ 
bart  'roAviL— .\  <*orrespoinh*nt  in  the  Hobart  Town  Courier,  de¬ 
scribing  tlu'  habits  of  the  Oruyt/utrynrhns  parado.nis  states,  that 
it  burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  that  the  only  entry  to  its 
abode  is  umler  water.  He  asserts,  that  on  dissecting  the  only 
female  of  the  species  he  ever  met  Avith,  he  found  an  udder  under 
the  skin.  His  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  seeing  a  small  quail- 
tity  of  milk  oozing  out  Avhen  he  compressed  the  body.—M.  Tar- 
chappe,  ua  iirtUlery  ufliccT  drivea  from  f-'raucc  at  tUe  rcitoratioa, 


has  passed  the  period  of  his  exile  in  exploring  the  less  known 
countries  of  South  America.  In  conjunction  Avith  another  travel 
ler  of  the  name  of  D’Orbiguy,  he  has  madi^  important  disi^ovcries 
in  their  natural  history.  He  proposes  to  publish  his  collectioui 
and  observations. 

Fine  Arts. — The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Northern 
Academy  of  Arts,  NeAvcastle,  opens  in  a  feAV  days. — The  Liverpool 
exhibition  opens  on  the  firrt  day  of  August ;  that  of  Glasgoiv  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month. — Our  own  exhibition  has  closed.  The 
receipts  have  b(*en  good,  but  the  sales,  compared  Avitli  those  of 
other  years,  dull  on  the  Avhole.  This  can  only  be  owing  to  the 
excited  state  of  public  feeling,  Avhich  renders  men  inattentive  to 
every  thing  hut  the  one  great  absorbing  question ;  for  an  exhi. 
bition  of  more  general  excellence  has  never  been  seen  in  Edin. 
burgh.  And  yet  Ave  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  the 
trash  sold  at  public  auctions,  under  the  nann*  of  pictures  by  the 

old  masters,  finds  a  ready  vent.  This  is  most  lamentabh* _ Ettv 

has  exhibited  this  year,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  other  Aving  of 
his  great  Avork,  Judith.  The  London  critics  praised  it.  Consider, 
ing  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  abused  that  Avhich  aa  c  already  po>. 
sess,  this  is  rather  a  bad  omen  :  but  Ave  have  confidence  in  Ettv. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgoav. — The  handsome  and  really  smart 
Montague  Stanley  is  Avith  us,  and  is  pretty  Avell  attended.  The 
article  GlasgoAA”,  in  Chambers’s  Gazetteer,  just  out,  gives  great 
satisfaction  here,  and  Dr  Cleland,  the  first  authority  on  the  matter, 
has  declared  it  to  be  the  best  article  on  GlasgoAv  that  has  ever  b(*eii 
Avritten. — We  noAV  have  five  unstamped  Periodicals, — all  of  them, 
though  occasionally  coarse,  are  conducted  Avith  very  consider, 
able  ability.— I  met  lately  a  gentleman  aa  Iio  dined  Avith  the 
king  on  the  occasion  of  his  entertaining  the  Ofti<*ers  of  the 
Guards.  He  assures  me  that  his  majesty  is  in  the  highest  health 
and  vigour  of  body,  mind,  and  animal  spirits.  H«*  spoke  often, 
long,  and  AA^ell,  but  not  a  word  of  politics  AA^as  uttered,  and  Lord 
Hill  Avas  the  only  person  Avho  replied.  The  narrator  is  a  pretty 
good  judge  of  dignity,  and  his  testimony  is,  that  our  sovereign  is 
every  inch  a  king. — Our  summer  classes  of  medical  science  have 
opened  in  Anderson’s  University,  and  are  absolutely  crowded. 
Great  enthusiasm  must  surely  animate  the  teachers  and  taught, 
to  induce  them  to  devote  themselves  to  such  studies  in  such  glo- 
rious  Aveather. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  great  object  of  attention  in  the  thea¬ 
trical  AA'orld  at  present  is  the  dispute  betAveen  Laporte  and  Paga- 
nini,  Avhich  is  most  to  blame  for  the  exorbitant  charge  for  the 
entree  to  the  Signor’s  concerts.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  neither— it  is 
the  most  Avorshipful  British  public,  AvhichJias  alloAved  them,  and 
their  like,  to  lay  on  such  charges  that  they  thought  the  donkey 
could  bear  any  burden.  We  are  glad  to  see  little  sturdy  begin  to  kick 
at  last. — Warde  has  been  figuring  at  Covent  Garden  as  Napoleon, 
in  Napoleon’s  own  imperial  hat,  “  which  he  borroAved  from  its  pre¬ 
sent  oAAUier,  under  an  expri'ss  pledge  that  it  should  he  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  season.”  This  is  not  quite  so  disgusting  as  bringiiifj 
Thurtell’s  gig  on  the  stage,  but  the  same  principle  is  at  the  hot. 
tom  of  its  success.  Astley’s  has  another  Napoleon,  and  the  Surrey 
another,  and  Drury  Lane  has  one  in  preparation.  Yet  do  Ave  not  de¬ 
spair  of  the  theatre.  Even  Shakspeare’s  age  had  its  spectacles 
like  to  those  of  our  oAvn,  in  every  thing  but  the  excellence  of  their 
machinery  and  the  splendour  of  their  decorations.  That  there 
Avere  also  silly  plays  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  the  said  plays  are 
still  extant  to  bear  Avitness.  Have  Ave  not  KnoAvles  ?  And  Ave 
AAull  have  yet  a  greater  ere  long. — The  actors  at  Drury  Lane  got 
a  sad  fright  last  pay-day.  No  person  AA^as  forthcoming  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour.  At  last  a  messenger  appeared  to  intimate  that  the 
delay  was  not  occasioned  by  an  empty  chequer,  (it  is  not  fpide 
empty  yet,)  but  by  a  quarrel  betAA’een  the  acting  manager  and  one 
of  the  committee,  AAdiich  terminated  in  the  resignation  ol  the  for¬ 
mer  gentleman.  Up  to  the  date  of  our  dispatches,  however,  the 
salaries  had  not  been  paid. — The  aauU  of  Quick,  the  comedian,  has 
been  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court.  It  is  in  a  A’cry  dilapidated 
condition,  OAving  to  his  liaAung  carried  it,  until  a  A’cry  short  period 
previous  to  his  death,  in  a  side-pocket  of  his  coat. — Mr  and  Mr> 
Wood  have  been  performing  successfully  at  Birmingham.  Tliey 
proceed  next  to  LiA'erpool,  Avhere  they  commence  their  perform¬ 
ances  Avith  Cinderella.  Great  exertions,  Ave  are  told,  hav'c  been 
making  there  in  the  departments  of  the  scenist  and  inacliinist— 
As  our  readers  may  have  no  objections  to  see  a  specimen  ol  colo¬ 
nial  criticism,  Ave  extract  the  folloAvdng  tidbits  from  the  Jamaioi 
Courant.  Speaking  of  a  Mr  Costello,  in  the  character  ol  OUopo  , 
the  critic  says  : — ”  His  powers  are  gigantic,  anti  capable  ol  exalt¬ 
ing  ns  to  Olympus,  or  plunging  us  in  the  lake  of  death.”  Announ¬ 
cing  his  principles  of  criticism,  he  tells  us,  “  We  liaA’e  constitute 
ourselves  dramatic  censors,  and  in  the  exhibititm  of  our  inlnriate 
madness,  Ave  AA'ill  ctuitimie  tuir  animatlversitUH.”  We  learn  ln»m 
this  gentleman  that  Dr  Pauyfoss  is  pt*rlormed  at  King>ten  b> 
lady.— At  home,  Murray’s  benefit  was,  of  course,  a  bumper. 
Mrs  Pettiugall’s  takes  place  to-night.  As  this  lady  is  one  of  t  e 
sea.son’s  recruits  aa’Iioiu  Ave  are  anxious  to  retain,*  Ave  hope  e 
public  will  do  her  justice. — Yates  and  MattheAVs  open  in  the  Ca  c- 
douiou  ou  the  fith  of  Jiwc.  Wc  tUiUcipHte  loto  ol  lull. 


